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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The Soviet Harassment Campaign in Germany 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ALLIED AND SOVIET REPRESENTATIVES 


The following documents relate to the campaign 
of harassment which Soviet authorities and the 
Communist regime in the Soviet area of occupa- 
tion of Germany have been conducting in recent 
months. They concern incidents which occurred 
during the period haa April 29, when Soviet 
fighter planes attacked a French civil aircraft, to 
July 8, when Dr. Walter Linse was kidnapped 
from the American Sector of Berlin. (Only the 
first protest made by American authorities in the 
Linse case is printed here.) 


General Coleman to General Chuikov, April 29 


A French aircraft flying between Frankfort and 
Berlin was attacked this morning, 29th April, by 
two Soviet fighters in the southern air corridor im- 
mediately above the city of Kénnern at an altitude 
of 7,000 feet. 

The Soviet fighters fired three times on the 
French aircraft with both cannon and machine 
guns. The aircraft carries several shell holes and 
the marks of numerous machine gun bullets. Two 
passengers were severely injured. The material 
damage is considerable, and it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the aircraft made its way 
to Berlin. 


In the name of their respective High Commis- 
sioners and in their own, the British, United States 
and French Commandants in Berlin protest ener- 
a against this unwarrantable attack by 

oviet fighters on a French aircraft. This attack 
was all the more outrageous since the aircraft was, 
in conformity with quadripartite agreements in 
force, flying within the air corridor. 

The three High Commissioners and the British, 
United States and French Commandants in Ber- 
lin, request that an investigation be undertaken 
immediately by the Soviet authorities, that those 
responsible for this most serious incident be pun- 
ished, and that due reparation be made for mate- 
rial damage to persons and property. 


General Trusov to Colonel Meyer, April 29 


I have been informed that on the 29th April an 
aircraft of the type B.54 left the air corridor north 
of the city of Gotha and reached the city of Merse- 
burg, situated 35 Km. south-east of the line of the 
air corridor. 

Having detected the aircraft, the Soviet fighters 
took off at 1032 hours and intercepted it at an 
altitude of 2,500 m. The aircraft did not reply to 





Epiror’s Note. The salutation and complimentary close 
have been omitted from the letters and the date has been 
incorporated in the heading. Following is a list of the 
persons principally concerned : 


Brig. Gen. Pierre L. Carolet, French Commandant in 
Berlin 

General of the Army Vassily I. Chuikov, Commander-in- 
Chief of Soviet Occupation Forces; Chairman of the 
Soviet Control Commission for Germany 

Maj. Gen. C. F. C. Coleman, British Commandant in 
Berlin; Chairman of Allied Kommandatura for April 
1952 

S. T. S. Dengin, Berlin representative of the Soviet Control 
Commission in Germany 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, British High Commissioner for 
Germany 

André Francois-Poncet, French High Commissioner for 
Germany 
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Maj. Gen. Thomas T. Handy, Commander of U.S. troops 
in Germany; now U.S. Commander-in-Chief, Europe 
John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 

until his resignation July 31 
Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, U.S. Commandant in Berlin 
Colonel Meyer, Deputy Chief of Staff of the French Oc- 
cupation Forces 
Samuel Reber, Director of Political Affairs, Huicoe; 
Acting High Commissioner during Mr. McCloy’s absence 
from Bonn 
Maj. Gen. Nikolai Mikhailovich Trusov (sometimes trans- 
literated Trussov, Trousov), Assistant Chief of Staff, 
Soviet occupation troops 
Sources of the documents include telegrams from Berlin 
and Bonn, press releases issued by the Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany and by the Berlin Ele- 
ment of Hicog, and minutes of Allied Kommandatura 
meetings. Translations of Soviet documents are un- 
official. 
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‘An Indication of the Threat Technique’”’ 


Now, I have spoken about the weight of the Com- 
munist propaganda, and it moves, of course, in every 
form. It is a blandishment at one time, and itis a 
threat the next. 

The recent harassments in Berlin are an indica- 
tion of the threat technique. Recently the propa- 
ganda that is flooding the west, West Germany, is 
mainly directed against the United States, and the 
vituperative character, the vilifying nature of it 
really is astounding. It seems to be more and more 
directed toward us. 

It reached its highest form just before the signa- 
ture of these conventions, and I suppose it will be 
intensified and continue to be intensified up until the 
ratification. 

—John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner 
for Germany, testifying before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the Ger- 
man Contractual Agreements. 











the signals ordering it to land but continued deeper 
into D. D. R. [Deutsche Demokratische Republik] 
territory in the direction of the city of Leipzig. 

In order to force it to land, one of the Soviet 
pilots gave a warning burst toward the front of 
the aircraft. After that the aircraft went into 
cloud and disappeared. Later observation re- 
vealed that it had landed at 1102 hours on Tempel- 
hof airfield. It was later possible to ascertain 
that this aircraft belonged to a French air 
company. 

I protest against the brutal violation of the air 
traffic rules above the territory of the D.D.R. and 
I insist that measures be taken to prevent such 
happenings occurring again in the future. 


General Coleman to General Chuikov, April 30 


The attention of the three High Commissioners 
and of the British, United States and French 
Commandants in Berlin has been drawn to a 
letter which your Assistant Chief-of-Staff ad- 
dressed on 29th April to the French Assistant 
Chief-of-Staff, in an apparent effort to justify 
yesterday morning’s outrageous attack on a 
French aircraft. 

All the evidence confirms that the facts of the 
incident are as stated in the letter which was ad- 
dressed to you yesterday; that the aircraft was 
repeatedly fired on by Soviet fighters and severely 
damaged; and that it is not the case that the air- 
craft was outside the air corridor when it was at- 
tacked. Quite apart from these questions of fact, 
to fire in any circumstances, even by way of warn- 
ing, on an unarmed aircraft in time of peace, 
wherever that aircraft may be, is entirely inad- 
missible and contrary to all standards of civilized 
behavior. 

In the name of their respective High Commis- 
sioners, and in their own, the British, United 
States and French Commandants in Berlin must 
therefore reiterate their vehement protest against 
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this unwarrantable and brutal attack. They must 
also reiterate their request for an immediate in- 
vestigation, for the punishment of those respon- 
sible and for due reparation for the damage 
caused. 

The three High Commissioners and the British, 
United States and French Commandants in Berlin 
await an early communication from you. 


General Mathewson to General Chuikov, May 8 


The three High Commissioners and the United 
States, French and British Commandants in Ber- 
lin have decided to ask the United States, French 
and British representatives on the Air Safety 
Center’ to determine the material damage caused 
by Soviet aircraft to the French aircraft, (DC-4, 
F.B.E.L.I.) on the 29th of April. 

It would be appreciated if you would give the 
necessary instructions to the Soviet representa- 
tive to take part in this inquiry with his American, 
French and British colleagues. 

In order that the aircraft may be repaired and 
return to France as soon as possible, the inquiry 
will take place on Friday, the 9th of May, at 3:00 
p-m. at Tempelhof airfield where the aircraft in 
question is located. 


General Mathewson to Mr. Dengin, May 9 


At approximately 5:30 p.m. on May 8, 1952, two 
United States military vehicles containing United 
States military personnel were refused permission 
by the Soviet authorities at Babelsberg to proceed 
along the autobahn to Helmstedt. At approxi- 
mately 9:30 a.m. on May 9, 1952, a British mili- 
tary vehicle containing British military personnel 
was also refused clearance by the Soviet authori- 
ties at Babelsberg. The latter have continued 
despite repeated requests to refuse clearance to the 
British and United States military vehicles in 
question. The members of the United States and 
British forces concerned were documented in ac- 
cordance with the procedure established in the 
early days of the Allied occupation of Germany 
and accepted by all concerned ever since. 

The three High Commissioners and the United 
States, French and British Commandants in Ber- 
lin protest strongly against this unwarranted ac- 
tion of the Soviet authorities in refusing to permit 
the passage of the members of the Allied occupa- 
tion forces between Berlin and the Western zones 
of occupation. This restriction on communica- 
tions between Berlin and the zones constitutes a 
violation of the quadripartite agreements of May 
4, 1949? and June 20, 1949 * concerning the free- 
dom of communications with Berlin. 


1A quadripartite organization functioning in Berlin and 
responsible, chiefly, for settling the problems of air traffic 
between Berlin and the Western zones. 

? BULLETIN of May 15, 1949, p. 631. 

5 Ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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The three High Commissioners and the United 
States, French and British Commandants in Ber- 
lin demand that immediate steps be taken to re- 
move this restriction and to restore the right of 
free passage for all Allied military vehicles and 
personnel between Berlin and the Western zones 
of occupation. 


General Mathewson to General Chuikov, May 14 


As indicated in the letter dated May 8th which 
I addressed to you on behalf of the three High 
Commissioners and the United States, French, and 
British Commandants, United States, French, and 
British representatives were instructed to deter- 
mine the material damage caused by Soviet fight- 
ers to the French aircraft (DC, F.B.E.L.I.) on 
April 29th. You were invited to appoint a Soviet 
representative to take part in an inquiry on the 
9th of May. Since a Soviet representative failed 
to appear at the appointed time, the three other 
representatives had no choice but to proceed with 
the inquiry. 

In the meanwhile no reply has been received 
from you to the three letters addressed to you on 
April 29th, April 30th, and May 8th; and no 
explanation has been offered of this unwarrantable 
attack on a French aircraft. The three High Com- 
missioners and the United States, French, and 
British Commandants can only regard your silence 
as an implicit acknowledgment of the full re- 
sponsibility of the Soviet authorities for this out- 
rageous incident. They assume therefore that the 
Soviet Government will be prepared to meet the 
claims for material damage caused to persons and 
property which will be forwarded in due course. 


General Handy to General Chuikov, May 29 


On May 14, 1952, your Deputy Chief of Staff, 
General Trusov, forwarded a letter* to General 
Williams of my staff alleging that United States 
Military authorities carried out illegal attempts 
to organize armed patrol of the Berlin—Marien- 
born autobahn. This letter was an obvious at- 
tempt to justify repeated acts, shortly before that 
date, by members of the Soviet forces, of unwar- 
ranted interference with U.S. Army vehicles in 
their performance of routine functions on the 
Berlin—Marienborn autobahn. 

You are well aware that the U.S. Army military 
police are strictly military, are an integral part 
of the U.S. Army, and are not under the control 
of any outside agency. Further, you know that 
these orthodox military police vehicles have been 
performing their re ve assigned and routine 
functions along this highway for the past several 
years, and that during this period no important 
alterations have been made in either their mission 
or their basic items of equipment and armament. 


* Not printed. 
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In view of your knowledge of these facts, I con- 
cluded that these repeated acts of interference 
were malicious as well as completely without justi- 
fication. When the interference ceased, however 
I assumed that you had reconsidered and ordered 
these indefensible actions stopped. Accordingly, 
I did not consider it necessary to address you of- 
ficially. 

Now, the same type of interference has been 
resumed. This action confirms and reinforces my 
original conclusions and indicates in addition an 
ill-considered disregard for necessary internal 
operations of occupation forces. Such interfer- 
ence with my forces in the execution of their in- 
structions cannot be condoned. I insist, therefore, 
that you initiate without delay whatever action 
is necessary to insure that members of your com- 
mand cease to interfere with the normal, routine 
military operations of my forces. 


General Mathewson to Mr. Dengin, June 4 


On 4 June 1952 at 0930 hours, U.S. Military 
Police in an Army vehicle, while engaged in 
routine official patrol duty on Machnower Strasse 
where it crosses the U.S. sector/Soviet zone bound- 
ary, were fired upon by one of the Volkspolizei 
on duty at the checkpoint without warning or 
provocation whatsoever. The bullet penetrated 
the vehicle, wounded the driver in the leg, and 
a into the motor, which it damaged consid- 
erably. 

I Jotteas in the strongest terms this latest ex- 
ample of barbaric and undisciplined violence by 
the police under Soviet control. I have had simi- 
lar occasion in the past to remind you that the 
Volkspolizei have no jurisdiction over members 
of the U.S. Occupation Forces, and I renew that 
reminder now. Also on more than one occasion 
in the past I have denounced the use by East zone 
officials of naked and extreme force entirely dis- 
proportionate, from any civilized viewpoint, to 
the alleged misdemeanor it was intended to cor- 
rect, and I renew that denunciation. 

I expect immediate assurances from you that the 
guilty policeman has been severely punished, and 
that such deplorable incidents will not occur in 
the future. 


Generals Carolet, Coleman, and Mathewson 
to Mr. Dengin, June 6 


It was reported in the press of 5 June that the 
areas of West Staaken and Rauchfangswerder 
have been incorporated in the Soviet zone of occu- 
pation and that access to them requires the same 
documentation as access to other parts of the So- 
viet zone. 

As you are aware, the district of West Staaken 
formed part of the British sector of Berlin under 
the European Advisory Commission Protocol. 
It was handed over to the administration of the 
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I. Neuer Gutshof-Frohnau 
2. West Staaken 
3. Babelsberg 

4. Steinsticken 

5. Klein-Machnow 
6. Lichterfelde-West 
7 


. Intersection of 
Berlinerstrasse and 
Schwellmerstrasse 


8. Rauchfangswerder 


Soviet authorities in Berlin under an agreement 
which was ratified by the Allied Kommandatura 
on 27 September 1945. As from 1 February 1951 
it came under the effective administration of 
Bezirk Mitte. 

Rauchfangswerder, part of Bezirk Koepenick, 
formed part of the Soviet sector under the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission Protocol. 

It is hoped that the reports in the press do not 
reflect action taken or intended by the Soviet 
authorities, although the facts suggest that they 
are not devoid of truth at least as regards West 
Staaken. Such action would be a breach of the 
intergovernmental agreements on the occupation 
of Berlin, which cannot be modified by the Soviet 
authorities acting alone. 


General Chuikov to Mr. Reber, June 9 


In connection with your letter of May 29, 1952 ° 
regarding the question of patrolling the autobahn 
Berlin—Marienborn I must state as follows: 


The Soviet occupation authorities in Germany 
have frequently called attention of the American 
authorities to the inadmissible violations of the 
established regulations of the movement of the 
American troops along the communication lines, 
which are under the control of the Soviet author- 
ities, between Berlin and Western Germany. 


‘BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 902. (The letter as 
printed is erroneously dated May 30.) 
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However, claiming these violations are continu- 
ing [8c]. Specifically several attempts have been 
made by the American and British authorities to 
establish army patrolling on the Berlin—Marien- 
born autobahn. Despite warning made to the 
representatives of the American and British troops 
on the spot and also despite a protest by Major- 
General Trusov which was addressed on May 13, 
1952 * to the deputy chiefs of staff of the American 
and British occupation forces, no measure to ter- 
minate these attempts to patrol have been taken 
by the command of these forces. 

These actions are contrary to the agreement 
reached at the conference at the headquarters of 
the Soviet occupation forces on June 29, 1945 
which was attended from the American side by 
General Clay and from the British side by General 
Week. You must be aware of the fact that it was 
decided at the conference that security measures, 
commandants service (military police functions), 
and regulations on the Berlin-Marienborn auto- 
bahn would be provided by the Soviet troops. No 
military patrolling by the western occupation 
powers on the autobahn was contemplated. 

In connection with the above I decline your 
groundless protest and insist that you take meas- 
ures to discontinue immediately all attempts of 
armed patrolling of the Berlin-Marienborn auto- 
bahn. 

I must state that the Soviet military authorities 


* Not printed. 
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will also in the future take all measures stemming 
from the responsibilities of the Soviet forces to 
provide security commandants services (military 
police functions) and regulations for the auto- 
bahn. 


Mr. Dengin to General Mathewson, June 11 


I hereby acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
4 June 1952. 

Asa result of a thorough investigation made by 
me, the following has been established : 


On 4 June 1952, about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
an American automobile, driving at high speed, 
disregarded signposts at the outer boundaries of 
Berlin and, although not in possession of neces- 
sary authorization, penetrated into territory of 
the German Democratic Republic in the area of 
Klein—Machnow. 

In reply to a request to stop, military person- 
nel who occupied the car pointed their weapons 
at a member of the People’s Police and threatened 
him. The policeman was forced to fire warnin 
shots in the air, after which the car mentione 
above disappeared in the direction of the U. S. 
sector. 

In my letter of 12 January 1952, I have already 
drawn your attention to violations by U.S. mili- 
tary personnel of the order established at the outer 
border of Berlin. Up to now, no answer to the 
above mentioned letter has been received. The 
above-mentioned incident testifies to the fact that 
no appropriate measures have been taken on the 
part of U.S. authorities to put an end to those 
violations. 

In view of the above, I am forced to express 
my regret concerning the acts of U.S. military 
personnel that took place on 4 June 1952 and re- 
quest you again to take measures in order to avoid 
such acts in future. 


Generals Carolet, Coleman, and Mathewson 
to Mr. Dengin, June 12 


We have the honor to register a formal protest 
against the occupation by units of the Soviet army 
and the Volkspolizei of the Eastern zone of the 
Neuer Gutshof-Frohnau farm property, and 
against the expulsion by force of its inhabitants. 

Whatever the status of this territory is under 
German law and administrative right, it is indis- 
putable that an inter-Allied agreement was con- 
cluded regarding this matter. 

Indeed, at the time of the delimitation of the oc- 
cupation sectors, settled by common agreement in 
1945, the Soviet authorities themselves included 
this territory within the limits of the sector allo- 
cated to the British authorities in the first instance 
and then to the French: authorities. 

Until now the inhabitants have always carried 
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Berlin identity cards and have always paid their 
taxes to the Reinickendorf Bezirk. 

We consider that this agreement between occu- 
pation authorities has exactly the same weight as 
any other similar provision pursuant to which 
the Soviet authorities or one of the other three 
Allies, were granted a right over some territory 
belonging to another. 

Whatever the circumstances, it is disgraceful 
that the owner, whilst he was cultivating the 
ground which was his under these arrangements, 
should have been despoiled of his cattle and his 
equipment purchased in West Berlin and brought 
by him from the French sector. 

We have the honor to request you to take the 
necessary steps in order to ensure that the agri- 
cultural equipment and the cattle which were 
taken away be restored forthwith to their owner 
and that the convention in force since 1945 be 
applied again. 


General Chuikov to Mr. Reber, June 19 


In your letter of 29 May 1952 you go so far as 
to assert that the measures recently undertaken by 
the government of the German Democratic Re- 
public, in the defense of the interests of the pop- 
ulation of that republic, do not allegedly serve the 
attainment of German unity and are in violation 
of the quadripartite agreement among the occupa- 
tion authorities. 

It is well known, however, that it was the oc- 
cupation authorities of the Western Powers and 
the Adenauer Bonn government, dependent upon 
them, who had turned down the offer of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic Peoples Chamber, of 
15 September 1951, concerning the holding of all- 
German elections to a National Assembly for 
the purpose of establishing a unified peace-loving, 
democratic Germany as well as to expedite the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany.’ 


7It is also well known that a resolution was adopted 
by the United Nations on December 20, 1951, resulting 
in the appointment of an impartial commission composed 
of representatives of Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, 
Pakistan, and Poland (who declined to designate a 
representative), whose purpose was “to carry out a si- 
multaneous investigation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, in Berlin, and in the Soviet zone of Germany 
in order to determine whether existing conditions will 
make it possible to hold genuinely free elections through- 
out these areas.” On three separate occasions, commu- 
nications have been addressed by the Commission to 
Western Allied and German authorities in West Ger- 
many and Berlin and to Soviet and East German au- 
thorities. The former officials expressed complete co- 
operation in facilitating the Commission’s task, while 
the Soviet and East German officials have made no re- 
sponse to any of the communications transmitted to 
them. On August 5, 1952, the Commission announced its 
intention to submit a final report to the Secretary-General 
of the U.N. and then adjourn sine die. (For text of this 
final report, see BULLETIN of Aug. 25, p. 298; see also ibid., 
Apr. 14, 1952, p. 563, for a comprehensive article on the 
subject of German unity by Henry B. Cox.) 
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Similarly, offers made by the Soviet govern- 
ment concerning a peace treaty with Germany 
and the establishment of an all-German govern- 
ment, widely acclaimed and supported by the 
German people, met with no positive reaction on 
the part of the three powers. On the contrary, 
acting in violation of four-power agreements on 
Germany, the U.S.A., Great Britain and France 
have agreed to sign, with the revenge-seeking 
Adenauer government, a separate treaty which 
enslaves Western Germany, draws it into the ag- 
gressive North Atlantic block, which is preparin 
a new war and constitutes an obstacle on the roa 
to German unity and a peaceful solution of the 
German question. 

It is quite obvious that the attempt, made in 
your letter, to shift the responsibility for the sit- 
uation created in Germany, from the shoulders 
of the Western Powers, is utterly without 
foundation. 

As regards the remarks, contained in your let- 
ter, concerning the closing of certain checkpoints 
along the demarcation line between the German 
Democratic Republic and Western Germany, they, 
too, are devoid of any serious foundation. 

As already stated to the U.S. authorities, the 
functioning of the road checkpoints at Vacha, 
Ahrenshausen and Oebisfelde has been terminated 
owing to the inconsiderable amount of automobile 
traffic. These checkpoints had been handling an 
average of 10 to 15 cars per month each, thus fail- 
ing to justify the continued retention of servicing 
personnel at those checkpoints. 

The railroad traffic, formerly passing through 
the Herrenberg checkpoint, has been transferred 
to the Schwanheide checkpoint. Operations at 
the Bergen and Ellrich road checkpoints were dis- 
continued as the approach roads are undergoing 
repairs. 

Changes in the checkpoint service along the rail- 
roads and highways do not in any way affect the 
volume of shipments between West Berlin and 
West Germany, which of late has even increased. 

The assertion made in your letter that the meas- 
ures being carried out by the government of the 
German Democratic Republic, to strengthen the 
security along the demarcation line between East 
and West Germany, are opposed to the interests of 
the German population, is entirely without foun- 
dation. As you are aware, these measures have 
been called forth as a result of the terrorist diver- 
sionist, spying and other subversive activities on 
the part of foreign intelligence agents, who are 
being sent into the German Democratic Republic 
from Western Germany and West Berlin. 

Legal proceedings recently carried out against 
terrorist and diversionist bands, in Berlin and 
Dresden, and the reports from government agen- 
cies of the German Democratic Republic about 
similar criminal bands, uncovered by state secu- 
rity agencies, have shown that in Western Ger- 
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many there has been set up a widespread network 
of criminal organizations, whose aim it is to carry 
out acts of terror, diversion, sabotage and other 
forms of subversive work against the German 
Democratic Republic. 

A special role, in this connection, has been as- 
signed to West Berlin, which has been turned into 
a hotbed of spying, diversion and provocation di- 
rected against the German Democratic Republic 
and carried out under the guidance of the intel- 
ligence agencies of U.S.A., Great Britain and 
France. Legal proceedings have shown that, in 
carrying out their criminal activities, western di- 
versionist and spy centers have been making full 
use of the lack of adequate security measures on 
the part of the German Democratic Republic, 
along the demarcation line between East and West 
Germany, as well as in Berlin. 

I deem it necessary, at the same time, to remind 
you that the Western zones of Germany had, as 
far back as the summer of 1951, carried out a series 
of measures along the demarcation line with a view 
to isolating those zones from Eastern Germany, 
and creating a system which normally exists a 
along the borders of different countries. It is suf- 
ficient to point out that as a result of the Bonn law 
on border security of 16 March 1951, Western Ger- 
many had established along the demarcation line 
a 30 kilometer deep border area, in which there are 
concentrated numerous British and American mili- 
tary units, as well as units of West German border 
police, who are implementing strict control meas- 
ures in that region. 

At the same time, there was set up in the border 
regions along the German Democratic Republic a 
widespread network of centers for the purpose of 
sending into the German Democratic Republic 
spies, diversionists, smugglers, terrorists and sabo- 
teurs. 

It is obvious on the face of it that, under such 
conditions, the government of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic was forced to take steps in the 
defense of the population of the Republic, steps 
which have become particularly necessary in view 
of the signing of the separate treaty in Bonn. 

You are aware, of course, that the decree issued 
by the government of the German Democratic Re- 
public states that the measures for the strengthen- 
ing of supervision along the demarcation line, will 
be lifted as soon as an agreement has been reached 
concerning the holding of all-German elections for 
the purpose of establishing a united, democratic 
and peaceloving Germany. Thereby, the govern- 
ment of the German Democratic Republic con- 
firmed once more its offer to hold free all-German 
elections, an offer which, nonetheless, still remains 
unanswered. 

In view of the aforesaid, I must consider as en- 
tirely unfounded, and as the result of pure inven- 
tion, your statements directed at the government 
of the German Democratic Republic, which is 
merely fulfilling its duty toward the population in 
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taking steps to secure the safety of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

I emphatically reject your protest and your pro- 
posals, as directed against the interests of the 
German population, and the peace and unity of 
Germany. 


Mr. McCloy to General Chuikov, June 23 ° 


I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
9th June, 1952, in reply to the U.S. Acting High 
Commissioner’s letter of 29th May, 1952, concern- 
ing the recent restrictions imposed by the Soviet 
authorities on the free use of the Berlin-Helm- 
stedt Autobahn by Allied occupation personnel. 

In your letter you attempt to justify these re- 
strictions by making the allegation that the Amer- 
ican and British patrols on the autobahn “are con- 
trary to the agreement reached at the conference 
at the headquarters of the Soviet Occupation 
Forces on 29th June, 1945. . . .” Ihave made 
a careful examination of the records of that con- 
ference. They indicate clearly that not only was 
no agreement reached which in any way limited 
the right of the three Western Occupation Forces 
to maintain patrols on the autobahn in question, 
but furthermore no attempt was made by the So- 
viet representatives at that conference to challenge 
such right. 

It is apparent to me from your letter that you 
are not informed as to the actual character and 
purpose of the Allied military patrols along the 
autobahn. The sole purpose of these patrols, 
which are an integral part of the Allied military 
forces, is to provide assistance where necessary to 
Allied officials and personnel traveling along the 
autobahn in case of motor trouble or other diffi- 
culty. (An indication of their actual character 
is the fact that they are frequently referred to as 
“courtesy” patrols.) At no time during the many 
years that these courtesy patrols have operated 
have they been charged with any responsibilities 
remotely encroaching on Soviet functions. These 
patrols do not establish traffic regulations, control 
traffic conditions, or have any other administrative 
function on the autobahn. These facts should suf- 
fice to dissipate any possible misunderstanding. 

I wish to stress that the agreement of 29th June, 
1945, guaranteed free and unrestricted use of the 
autobahn to all properly documented Allied ve- 
hicles and personnel. It also appears significant 
that until recently the Soviet authorities have 
never taken specific exception to the long estab- 
lished practice of maintaining Allied courtesy pa- 
trols along the autobahn. Reference was in fact 
made to this practice in the correspondence be- 
tween Major General Hays and General Dratvin 
in April 1948, on the subject of U.S. mobile auto 


* Identical notes were sent by the British and French 
High Commissioners. 
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repair units. In his letter of 16th April, General 
Hays stated that he intended to establish such 
units “to supplement our mobile patrols.” In his 
reply of 19th April, General Dratvin took no ex- 
ception whatever to General Hays’ mention of 
the use of Allied mobile patrols, which he accepted 
as a matter of course. 

Furthermore, the recent measures taken by the 
Soviet authorities to restrict the right of Allied 
forces to the use of the autobahn appear to be in 
clear violation of the Four-Power agreements of 
4th May and 20th June, 1949, regarding access to 
Berlin and the re-establishment of all normal com- 
munications between the various zones of occu- 
pation and between the zones and Berlin. 

I must therefore insist, on the basis both of 
quadripartite agreements and of a practice fol- 
lowed over a period of many years, on the right 
of sauteed access for all properly documented 
Allied vehicles and personnel to the Berlin—Helm- 
stedt Autobahn. 

In conclusion, I request that you re-examine 
this question in the light of the foregoing and 
that you do not delay in canceling the arbitrary 
measures against which a protest was made in 
the letter of 29th May referred to above. 


Mr. McCloy to General Chuikov, June 26 ® 


I wish to remind you of the letter which was 
sent to you on April 29, 1952 protesting against 
the inexcusable attack in which Soviet fighters 
opened fire on a French aircraft, wounding two 
persons and seriously damaging the airplane itself. 

This letter requested that an investigation be 
undertaken immediately by the Soviet authorities, 
that those responsible for this outrage be pun- 
ished, and that due reparation be made for ma- 
terial damage to persons and property. 

No answer has been received to this letter. 

I should be grateful if you would devote your 

ersonal attention to this serious question and 
nasten its settlement. 


General Mathewson to Mr. Dengin, June 28 


I have noted with growing concern the succes- 
sive measures which the East German authorities 
under Soviet control have taken in the last few 
weeks to hinder the normal freedom of movement 
hitherto enjoyed by the inhabitants of Berlin. 
For instance, as a result of these measures, Berlin- 
ers are now denied free access to that part of Ber- 
lin known as West Staaken and, unless they are 
resident there, to the West Berlin enclave of Stein- 
stuecken. In addition, an announcement has re- 
cently been published in the East German press 
which suggests that West Berliners who have prop- 
erty or business in the Soviet zone will not be per- 


® Identical notes were sent by the British and French 
High Commissioners. 
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mitted in the future to visit that property or at- 
tend to their business unless they definitely cease 
to reside in West Berlin. 

The allegations against the Western Powers.and 
the Berlin authorities which have been made in 
East German organs of propaganda in an attempt 
to justify these obstructions to the freedom of 
movement of the Berlin population are so com- 
pletely removed from reality as to merit no serious 
rebuttal. The measures themselves, however, I 
cannot ignore. In the first place, they are in viola- 
tion of the four-power agreement reached at Paris 
in June 1949 regarding travel and communications 
between the zones of occupation and between the 
zones and Berlin. Furthermore, these measures 
are causing untold distress and substantial ma- 
terial loss to thousands of innocent Berliners of 
modest means who wish no more than peacefully 


‘to pursue their normal occupations or to visit 


their friends and relations in the countryside. 

If the Soviet authorities are not willing to se- 
cure the reversal of this unconstructive and in- 
humane policy, I must insist that they take steps 
to ensure that prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation is paid to those inhabitants of the 
British sector of Berlin who are suffering hard- 
ship and material loss by reason of the recent un- 
warrantable restrictions placed on their freedom 
of movement. 


Mr. McCloy to General Chuikov, June 30 ° 


In his letter of May 29, 1952, the U.S. Acting 
High Commissioner invited your attention to a 
series of measures taken in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many as well as in the Soviet sector of Berlin, with- 
out prior consultation with the authorities of the 
Western zones, which applied serious restrictions 
to the interzonal road, railroad, telephone and tele- 
graph communication systems. our reply of 
June 19, 1952, deals only incidentally with the 
measures taken and provides no justification 
therefor. 

As regards road traffic, you merely enumerate 
the pretexts under which the various crossing 

oints have been closed by the authorities of the 
Soviet zone. The number and variety of those 
protests do not suffice to explain nor to justify the 
fact that half of those roadcrossing points which 
until then were open to interzonal traffic, were 
simultaneously closed and the total number re- 
duced to five along a demarcation line of more than 
500 miles. As regards railroad traffic, your letter 
makes no reference to two of the lines mentioned. 
Your letter also fails to refer to the restrictions on 
telephone and telegraph communications imposed 
by authorities of the Soviet zone. 

Instead of answering the questions raised in the 


acting High Commissioner’s letter, you expound at 


” Tdentical letters were sent by the British and French 
High Commissioners. 
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considerable length the point of view of the Soviet 
Government concerning the agreements recently 
signed with the Federal German Government and 
concerning the means by which the unity of Ger- 
many may be achieved. As these problems at 
present form the subject of correspondence be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the Governments 
of France, Great Britain, and the United States, I 
do not propose to discuss them with you now. 

You endeavor, on the other hand, to compare the 
abnormal measures instituted by the Eastern au- 
thorities along the demarcation line with a law of 
the Federal Republic dated March 16, 1951, which 
you allege has created a border area 30 kilometers 
wide designed to isolate the Western zones from 
the Eastern zone. 

The text of this law clearly establishes that the 
only purpose of defining this area is to delimit the 
region in which the Federal frontier police are 
competent. As you must be aware, neither this 
law nor any subsequent measure has imposed the 
slightest restriction on freedom of movement. In 
contrast to the conditions currently prevailing in 
the prohibited zone created by the Soviet zone au- 
thorities, there exists west of the demarcation line 
not only complete freedom of travel but also free- 
dom from the fear of being suddenly and violently 
uprooted and deported to unknown destinations. 
These facts are open for all to verify. 

In your letter you attempt to excuse the arbitrary 
treatment accorded to the population along the 
eastern side of the demarcation line on the ground 
that such measures are necessary for “security rea- 
sons.” According to you, the people of the Soviet 
zone must be “defended” from “spies, diversionists, 
smugglers, terrorists, and saboteurs.” Such im- 
plausible assertions do not merit serious consid- 
eration. 

The facts show that, if the security and welfare 
of the East zone population are alle in danger, 
it is not because of any alleged threats from the 
West but merely because of the measures taken in 
the Soviet zone under pretext of protecting the 
population. In addition to the mass expulsions 
whereby so many families have been brutally sep- 
arated and driven from their homes, thousands of 
farmers and other workers, living in the Western 
zones and working in the Eastern zone, have sud- 
denly and in violation of their right to work been 
denied access to their livelihood. These actions 
in effect completely subvert Allied control council 
directive number 42 which is designed to facilitate 
the movement across the demarcation line of Ger- 
man frontier workers. 

All of these measures, which stem from a de- 
liberate desire to separate the two parts of Ger- 
many and to prevent any contact between their in- 
habitants, provide impressive evidence of the con- 
tradictions between the actions of the Soviet zone 
authorities and their frequent professions in favor 
of German unity. 
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General Chuikov to Mr. McCloy, July 2 


I confirm receipt of your letter of 23 June, 1952, 
concerning the patrolling of the Berlin-Marien- 
born Autobahn by American and British military 
police. 

The assertion contained in this letter, that the 
now prevailing procedure for the supervision of 
automobile trafic along the Autobahn was al- 
legedly not provided for in the decision of the 
representatives of the Soviet, U.S. and British 
military commands, at their meeting of 29 June, 
1945, is not true to fact. 

As already stated in my letter of 9 June, 1952, 
the above mentioned meeting had adopted a deci- 
sion providing that police functions and super- 
visions along the Berlin-Marienborn Autobahn 
should be regarded as being solely within the com- 
petency of the Soviet military authorities, and 

roperly so owing to the sole responsibility accru- 
ing to the Soviet authorities with regard to control 
over German Democratic Republic territory. This 
was never disputed by the Western occupations in 
this respect. 

As to your remark, that the Soviet authorities 
have allegedly raised no objection to the patrolling 
of the Berlin-Marienborn Autobahn by U.S. and 
British military police and have treated such pa- 
trolling as a matter of course, it is devoid of any 
foundation. 

You must be aware of the fact that in the past 
there have also been instances when U.S. patrol 
cars were removed from the Berlin-Marienborn 
Autobahn. In particular, on 30 May, 1950, the 
Soviet military authorities detained a U.S. mili- 
tary car that was attempting to carry out patrol 
duties along the above mentioned Autobahn. A 
teletype from the Chief of Staff of the Soviet 
Military Kommandatura in Berlin, Colonel Ka- 
linin, delivered to Colonel Davenport, Chief of 
the U.S. military police, on 31 May, 1950, stated 
that the actions of the U.S. military patrol repre- 
sented a violation of the decision taken at the head- 
quarters of the Soviet occupation forces, on 29 
June, 1945, and would not be allowed in future. 
There followed no comments from the U.S. side 
in connection with this teletype. ; 

With respect to Lieutenant General Dratvin’s 
letter of 19 April, 1948, to General Hays, to which 
reference is made in your letter, I must state that 
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the letter in question dealt not with the patrolling 
of the Berlin-Marienborn Autobahn, but with the 
question of putting an end to the movement along 
the Autobahn of U.S. auto-repair cars, the need 
for which existed no longer owing to the setting- 
up of permanent technical-assistance stations, 
In view of the foregoing, I am compelled to de- 
cline your request that the measures with respect 
to not admitting U.S. and British military patrols 
on the Berlin-Marienborn highway be canceled. 


General Mathewson to Mr. Dengin, July 8 


This morning at 7:30 o’clock as Dr. Walter 
Linse, German resident in the American sector, 
was leaving his residence at 12A Gerichtstrasse, 
Berlin, Lichterfelde-West, he was overpowered 
by three unidentified persons, forced into a wait- 
ing taxi and carried off into the Soviet zone of 
occupation. The taxi in which Dr. Linse was 
abducted was pursued by a civilian car and by a 
police radio car. Both were fired upon by the kid- 
nappers who also threw sharpened hooks into 
their wake in order to hinder pursuit. The taxi 
proceeded at high speed and entered the Soviet 
zone at the corner of Berlinerstrasse and Schwell- 
merstrasse. The barrier marking the beginning 
of the Soviet zone was raised by the Peoples 
Police attending it so that the taxi could enter 
the Soviet zone without reducing its speed. 

I have been shocked not only by the outrageous- 
ness of this crime, but by the evidence of collusion 
of persons under Soviet control. I cannot believe 
that the convenient raising of the usually so zeal- 
ously guarded zonal barrier was purely accidental, 
nor can I tolerate that the perpetrators of this 
crime be allowed refuge in territory under your 
control. Personal freedom and safety for indi- 
viduals are basic principles of the policy of the 
United States Government guaranteed to resi- 
dents of areas for which it holds responsibility. 
I must warn you that I regard this act, which 
could only have been carried out with the direct 
assistance of forces under your jurisdiction, as 
intolerable and one which must be rectified. 

I, therefore, insist that you utilize your powers 
in the Soviet zone to see to it that Dr. Linse is 
returned in safety and without delay to his resi- 
dence and the criminals ~oaneealile for this 
abduction be apprehended and turned over to 
proper Berlin authorities for prosecution. 
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Department Deplores Punitive Spirit of Latest Soviet Note 


on Austrian Treaty 


DEPARTMENT’S CRITIQUE 
Press release 649 dated August 18 

The full text of the Soviet Government’s reply 
to the U.S. note of March 13 concerning a state 
treaty for Austria’ has been received by the 
Department of State. 

Although the Department is pleased to have a 
reply to its many communications, it is unfortu- 
nate that this note harks back to the suspicious 
and punitive spirit of 1945. In addition it strays 
from the point by making the reestablishment of 
Austrian sovereignty dependent on a solution of 
the Trieste question. This is not the first time 
that the Soviet Government has thrown extra- 
neous issues into the 258 meetings on the treaty. 
In earlier discussions the settlement of the “dried 
pea debt” was made the condition for granting 
Austria her sovereignty. The Soviets claimed 
that dried peas which they had given to the starv- 
ing population of Vienna in 1945 had to be paid 
for before any further discussions on the treaty 
could take place. This “debt” was to be made the 
subject of bilateral discussion with the Austrian 
Government. Yet, despite repeated invitations 
from the Austrian side, no Soviet representative 
could even be found to engage in such discussions. 
There is no guarantee that this “debt” will not at 
any time bedevil future negotiations. 

The Soviet communication is at pains to attack 
the proposed “abbreviated treaty”? which was 
suggested—after 258 meetings—as a basis for dis- 
cussion by the three Western Powers in their notes 
of March 13, 1952. 

The Soviet note criticizes the “abbreviated 
treaty” on specific grounds. The U.S.S.R. says 
that the “abbreviated treaty” does not “guarantee 
democratic rights and freedoms to the Austrian 
people” and “does not envisage those measures 
which would guarantee free activity to demo- 


1 BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1952, p. 448. 
? For text, see ibid., p. 449. 
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cratic parties and organizations and would not 
permit the existence in Austria of organizations 
hostile to democracy and peace.” 

The fact is that guaranties for free elections, 
conducted through secret ballot, are provided for 
in the Austrian Constitution. Three general elec- 
tions have been held under these provisions in 
Austria since 1945. It is from the popular sup- 
port thus derived that the Austrian Govern- 
ment—a coalition of the Socialist and People’s 
Parties—derives its power. Under these provi- 
sions Austria has demonstrated her ability to 
maintain a stable, popularly elected, and demo- 
cratic Government for the past 7 years. 

The fact further is that the Austrian Consti- 
tution also contains guaranties of the basic human 
rights and freedoms. 

The Soviet note also rejects the short-form 
treaty because it makes no specific provisions “for 
the elimination of the National Socialist Party 
and its affiliates and organs under its control in- 
cluding political, military and quasi-military or- 
gans on the territory of Austria.” 

The fact is that the Austrian Government has 
carried out its denazification program to such an 
extent that it feels it can now grant amnesty to 
certain categories of ex-Nazis. "The Department 
of State recently expressed its concern that this 
was contemplated babies adequate restitution had 
been made to certain Nazi persecutees.* 

In the second paragraph of their note the So- 
viets clearly imply that, according to their belief, 
the Austrian Government has not fulfilled Four 
Power decisions concerning the demilitarization 
of Austria. Yet in the ninth paragraph they crit- 
icize the “abbreviated treaty” because it “also 
passes over such an important question as the right 
of Austria to have its own national armed forces 
necessary for the defense of the country.” 

The fact is that Austria has been “demilitarized” 
since 1945. As far as making provision for “na- 


® See ibid., Aug. 11, 1952, p. 223. 
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tional armed forces” is concerned, the maintenance 
of armed forces has long been considered one of 
the inherent attributes of sovereignty. 

In the face of these simple facts it would seem 
that the considerations raised in the Soviet note 
are the considerations raised in submitting a treaty 
of peace to a vanquished nation. 

The United States was never at war with the 
Republic of Austria. 

In the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 1943, 
the Allied and Associated Powers announced that 
one of their primary war aims was to restore to 
Austria—“the first victim of Nazi aggression”— 
her sovereignty and independence. Yet she has 
now been occupied for 14 years. 

It would seem, therefore, not necessary that any 
of these things be written into a treaty designed 
simply to restore the sovereignty and independence 
of Austria. 

The Department of State is still at a loss to 
understand why the Soviet representative failed 
to appear at the last meeting of the treaty depu- 
ties, which was called for at London on January 
21, 1952. His absence becomes the more mysteri- 
ous in the light of the present Soviet communica- 
tion. 

The United States remains willing to explore 
any channels of negotiation which will result in 
the discharge of the clear moral obligation in- 
curred at Moscow on November 1, 1943. 


TEXT OF SOVIET NOTE OF AUGUST 14 


Press release 646 dated August 18 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics acknowledges receipt of 
the note of the Embassy of the United States of 
America of March 13 regarding the so-called “ab- 
breviated treaty” for Austria and also the note on 
the same question of May 9, and considers it neces- 
sary to state the following: 

As is known, in the declaration regarding 
Austria accepted at the Moscow Conference of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States of 
America and Great Britain of October 1943, to 
which France also adhered, the Governments of 
the mentioned countries stated “that they wish to 
see re-established the freedom and independence 
of Austria.” After this, at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence of 1945, there were defined principles of gen- 
eral policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States of America and 
Great Britain with regard to Austria which also 
were later acknowledged by the French, which had 
adhered to the decisions of the Potsdam Confer- 
ence in accordance with the mentioned decisions of 
the four powers, decision was taken at the Con- 
ference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States of America, Great Britain and France in 
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December 1946 at New York City, regarding the 
preparation of a draft state treaty with Austria 
and at the Paris Conference of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the four powers in June 1949 agreed 
important decisions were taken on both political 
and economic questions regarding Austria. On 
the basis of the mentioned decisions, a draft state 
wey with Austria, with the exception of certain 
articles, was agreed to by representatives of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States of America, Great Britain and France. 

The Soviet Government many times has pro- 
posed to discuss the remaining non-agreed articles 
of the draft state treaty with Austria and also 
simultaneously to carry out in all zones of Austria 
quadripartite control of fulfillment by the Aus- 
trian Government of decisions of the four powers 
regarding the demilitarization and denazification 
of Austria. In this connection the Soviet Govern- 
ment has proceeded from the fact that it stands to 
reason that the fulfillment by the Government of 
Austria of the obligations placed on it by the deci- 
sions of the four powers regarding demilitariza- 
tion and denazification of Austria would corre- 
spond to the problem of the reestablishment of an 
independent and democratic Austria and would 
create, among the states which are neighbors of 
Austria, confidence that Austria will not again be 
used by any power or group of powers for 
aggressive purposes. 

At the same time, the Soviet Government fre- 
quently drew attention to the fact that, because 
of circumstances which have arisen, the question 
of the non-observance of international agreements 
concluded between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France cannot be ignored in examin- 
ing the treaty with Austria and pointed out in 
this connection the non-observance of the provi- 
sions of the peace treaty with Italy regarding 
Trieste. In such a situation when, in the course 
of many years, international obligations are not 
fulfilled which have been assumed by the gov- 
ernments of the three powers regarding Trieste, 
there cannot be any guarantee that the peace 
treaty with Austria will not meet the same sort of 
fate. The Governments of the United States of 
America, Great Britain and France have system- 
atically declined the above-mentioned proposals 
of the Soviet Government which were directed 
toward concluding the preparation of the treaty 
with Austria. Thus, responsibility for the situa- 
tion which has been created regarding the prepa- 
ration of the draft of the Austrian treaty is borne 
entirely by the Governments of the United States 
of America, Great Britain and France. 

At the present time, the Government of the 
United States of America and also the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, evading con- 
clusion, of the state treaty with Austria based on 
proposals earlier agreed upon by the Governments 
of the four powers bring forward a proposal to 
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discuss a new draft of a so-called “abbreviated 
treaty” for Austria prepared by them, which has 
not been examined earlier by the representatives 
of the four powers and which is not in accordance 
with the Potsdam Agreement. Thus they at- 
tempt to substitute for the state treaty with 
Austria, which has the aim of guaranteeing ful- 
fillment of the above-mentioned international 
agreements and the re-establishment of an inde- 

endent and democratic Austria, mentioned so- 
called “abbreviated treaty” for Austria although 
this “abbreviated treaty” does not envisage any 
kind of provisions which could further the re- 
establishment of an Austrian state which is in 
fact independent and democratic. 

The proposed draft of the “abbreviated treaty” 
for Austria does not guarantee democratic rights 
and freedoms to the Austrian people. Thus it 
does not envisage right of the Austrian people to 
elect freely its own government on the basis of 
universal and equal suffrage with secret balloting, 
while such right is fully guaranteed by the draft 
of the state treaty with Austria, as is evident from 
Article 8 of the draft which was agreed upon by 
the Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France, which says: “Austria will 
have a democratic government elected on the basis 
of universal equal suffrage with secret balloting 
guaranteed to all citizens and also the right to 
be elected to government position without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, religion or political 
conviction.” 

The draft of the “abbreviated treaty” for Aus- 
tria proposed by the Government of the United 
States of America and also the Governments of 
Great Britain and France likewise does not en- 
visage those measures which would guarantee free 
activity to democratic ‘egies and organizations 
and would not permit the existence in Austria of 
organizations hostile to democracy and _ peace. 
Meanwhile, the draft of the state treaty with Aus- 
tria mentioned above contains appropriate provi- 
sions. Thus Article 7 of the draft of state treaty 
with Austria requires that there be taken “all 
measures necessary to guarantee that all persons 
under Austrian jurisdiction without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion shall enjoy human 
rights and basic freedoms, including freedom of 
speech, press and publications, religious culture, 
political convictions and public assembly.” 

Article 9 of the mentioned draft of the treaty re- 
quired the Austrian Government to take measures 
“for the elimination of the National Socialist 
Party and its affiliates and organs under its control 
including political, military and quasi-military 
organs on the territory of Austria.” 

“Austria,” it is said in this article, “also must 
continue efforts to root out of Austrian political, 
economic and cultural life all traces of Nazism, 
must guarantee that above-mentioned organs will 
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not be revived in any form and prevent all kinds of 
Nazi and militarist activity and propaganda in 
Austria.” 

It must also be noted that the draft of an “ab- 
breviated treaty” for Austria also passes over such 
an important question as the right of Austria to 
have its own national armed forces necessary for 
the defense of the country, while in the draft of 
the state treaty with Austria there are provisions 
agreed upon by the Governments of the four 
powers giving Austria the right to have its own 
national armed forces. 

Thus, the so-called “abbreviated treaty” for Aus- 
tria proposed by the Governments of the United 
States of America, Great Britain and France does 
not at all respond to those problems of the rees- 
tablishment of a free, independent and democratic 
Austria which were enunciated in the mentioned 
declaration of the four powers on Austria and 
which were reflected in the Potsdam decisions as 
well as in other agreements of the four powers con- 
cerning Austria. There is no doubt, however, 
that non-fulfillment of international agreements 
mentioned above is causing serious harm to the re- 
establishment of a free, independent and demo- 
cratic Austria. 

The Soviet Government, adhering strictly to 
international obligations re Austria which it has 
taken upon itself, and confirming the content of 
its note of January 18 re further examination of 
the treaty with Austria, expresses readiness to 
conclude preparation of this treaty. 

At the same time the Soviet Government consid- 
ers it necessary as a preliminary measure to ascer- 
tain if the Government of the United States of 
America as well as the Governments of Great 
Britain and France are ready to withdraw their 
proposal re the so-called “abbreviated treaty” for 
Austria which, as is evident from the preceding, 
cannot further the re-establishment of an Austrian 
state which is in fact independent and democratic 
and does not correspond to agreements in existence 
between the four powers. 

At the present time the Soviet Government con- 
siders it all the more necessary to receive from the 
Government of the U.S.A. agreement on with- 
drawal of the proposal re the so-called “abbrevi- 
ated treaty” and confirmation of its willingness to 
conclude the examination of the state treaty with 
Austria, because it is evident from the notorious 
Austrian memorandum of July 31, 1952,‘ that the 
Government of Austria refuses fundamentally to 
recognize the state treaty with Austria which is 
already prepared—with which the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot agree. 


*Reference is presumably made here to the Austrian 
memorandum submitted to United Nations members ap- 
pealing for their support in restoring Austria’s sovereignty 
and ending the occupation; for text, see ibid., Aug. 11, 
1952, p. 221. 
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Creation of Mutual Understanding 


by Joseph B. Phillips 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


You are, I understand, to be here approximately 
one year. You will work in some 36 states, 
“swapping” jobs with American teachers who will 
teach in the schools of Great Britain, France, and 
Canada. This teacher exchange is, of course, just 
one facet of the larger and more inclusive pro- 
gram in which your countries and mine are now 
engaged. 

Our countries have launched upon a very am- 
bitious plan to create understanding and sym- 
pathy between our peoples. We believe, all of us, 
that one of the best and surest ways to attain the 
results we seek is to introduce our people to each 
other to give them the opportunity to know each 
other by living and working together. 

You may have thought, some of you, “What 
can I do—one person in the midst of a population 
of some 156 million ?” 

My answer to that is that you can do a lot. 
The boys and girls with whom you will come in 
contact may be only a handful of Americans, but 
they have families, friends. They live in com- 
munities. Your influence will spread out, fan- 
wise. It will touch hundreds, perhaps thousands. 
The total will be in millions. 

I ask you to think of your job in these terms. It 
may frighten you a bit, but it will, I am sure, give 
you a better perspective of what we—your Gov- 
ernments and mine—are trying to do in this ex- 
change-of-persons program. 

At the end of this, your year in America, I hope 
I will have the opportunity of meeting with you 
again and to listen, not talk. I know you will 
have interesting tales to tell. If you do not I will 
have to revise seriously my opinion of young 
America. Don’t misunderstand me. I do not 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Interchange 
Committee at Washington, D.C., on Aug. 21 and released 
to the press (No. 652) on the same date. 
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mean to infer that the boys and girls of America 
are of some particular and special breed. They 
are not. It 1s just that they are boys and girls 
and the young of the species are always able to 
teach us things. 


The Kidd Doctrine 


Some years ago—it was in the mid 1930’s—I 
picked up a book in a London bookshop. It was 
The Science of Power written by the distinguished 
British sociologist, Benjamin Kidd, and published 
in 1918. 

Kidd had a lot to say about what he regarded 
as the failure of Western civilization. He 
thought that we, the adults, had made quite a 
mess of it. His only hope lay in the unspoiled 
young. He had a number of other ideas into 
which I will not go, but his ideas on youth im- 
pressed me. They reoccurred to me in thinking 
of my talk to you this evening—and of this 
teacher-exchange program. 

Kidd believed that it was possible, through 
modern techniques of education and communica- 
tion, in one generation to change the philosophy 
of an entire nation, of the entire world. “Give 
us,” he said, thinking of himself as a teacher, “the 
Young. Give us the Young and we will create a 
new mind and a new earth in a single generation.” 

That was a highly revolutionary idea at the 
time it was first propounded. It isn’t today. We 
have seen what Hitler did with it. And we have 
seen his efforts reduced to amateurish proportions 
by the Soviet dictatorship. 

The Communists have adopted the Kidd doc- 
trine. If asked they would, I daresay, claim that 
they invented it themselves. Adopted or in- 
vented, they have made it their own. They mean 
to create “a new mind and a new earth” in this 
generation—and it will be a Communist mind. 
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Youth Campaigns Present a Challenge 


We have had little opportunity, to date, to fully 
evaluate the Communist youth campaigns. The 
Iron Curtain shuts the youth of Russia, as well 
as the youth of the satellite countries, away from 


us. 

We did get a brief glimpse during the youth 
demonstrations last summer in Berlin. I, per- 
sonally, had several chilled moments watching 
newsreels of that performance. Those thousands 
of young people! What had been done to them? 

There were, of course, the boys and girls who 
disobeyed instructions and slipped across the line 
into West Berlin. I found those young people 
encouraging. But they were, of course, far from 
conclusive. They may have proved only that not 
even communism can completely kill youthful 
curiosity—or youthful contrariness. 

But even if the Communist youth campaigns 
are only partially successful, they are frightening. 
And they present a challenge to the democracies 
we cannot ignore. We are not ignoring it. That, 
in part, is why you are here in the United States, 
this year, why our teachers have gone to your 
countries to teach your young people. 

The democracies cannot, of course, adopt Com- 
munist tactics in handling our young people. We 
would not if we could. The basis of our whole 
outlook on society is to encourage, not to stifle, 
youth’s natural desire to know. We prepare for 

rowth, not stagnation. 

We of the democracies are not so convinced, 
either, that adults are entirely hopeless. Hence, 
the other elements of the exchange-of-persons 
program. We are exchanging not only teachers 
and students but persons from practically every 
walk of life, businessmen, writers, laborers and 
labor leaders, civic leaders—the list is almost 
endless. 

It isn’t, and can’t be, entirely a government 
program. To date, in fact, by far the greatest 
contribution has been made by private organiza- 
tions. In 1951 private American organizations 
arranged, roughly, something like 40,000 ex- 
changes of their own. The 4-H Clubs have been 
exchanging young farmers, the Rotary clubs have 
been bringing over young students, the Girl 
Scouts, “youth leaders’—the list encompasses 
almost every kind of organization in American 
community life. 


Exchange of Technical Personnel 


There is a growing and very successful ex- 
change of technical personnel. The late Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps was largely responsible for this. 
As the story goes, he was talking in Paris in 1948 
to Paul Hoffman, then head of Eca, about pro- 
duction levels in this country and in Europe. 
How—Cripps asked—did the Americans do it? 
What was the secret of our high productivity ? 

Hoffman began going into detail but, in an in- 
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spired moment, suddenly asked, “Why not bring 
some of your young people over and let them 
see?” 

Sir Stafford agreed, and the Eca technical- 
exchange program was launched. The objectives 
of that program were, and are, technical. Dut 
they did not stop there. The visitors, your 
people, learned a lot more than just how to in- 
crease steel production or make more automobiles. 
They learned to know America. 

That program continues. Under Point Four 
it has been expanded to include other nations 
besides our friends and allies of Europe. It has 
fanned out through the entire free world. ‘The 
program, of course, meshes completely with the 
other facets of the exchange-of-persons program. 
It is a part of the over-all plan—just as is the 
exchange-of-teachers program. 

Most of us agree that this old world of ours 
could stand a lot of improvement. We want, for 
example, to get rid of war. We want to improve 
the living standards of hundreds of millions of 
people. 

This is a tremendous task. No one nation, 
working alone, could hope to accomplish it. But 
all of us—all nations of good will—can. If we 
work together, pool our resources, human and 
material, there is little that we cannot accom- 
plish. 

To do this, however, we must work from a 
basis of understanding and sympathy. All of 
us have something to contribute. All of us have 
something to learn. Only if we each add our bit 
will the job be done. To find that understanding 
and sympathy, however, is not an easy task. For 
too many centuries our peoples have been sep- 
arate, kept apart by age-old jealousies, animosi- 
ties, and misunderstandings. 

We, the free peoples, believe however that these 
barriers are artificial. That they do not exist in 
the hearts of men. 


Personal Contacts Banish Misconceptions 


We propose, therefore, to destroy them. We 
think that they can be destroyed if our peoples 
work, live together. 

All of us cherish certain misconceptions of each 
other. Any one of us can name a dozen. For 
you—Americans may all be moneygrabbers, slaves 
of the machine, soulless. For us—the British have 
no sense of humor; the French are frivolous; 
the Germans, the only good technicians in Eu- 
rope; the Italians, too romantic. 

A person-to-person contact wipes out these no- 
tions. Working and living with each other, we 
find very shortly that the differences between 
Americans, British, French, and so forth are 
minor. That we are, after all, very much alike. 
There are moneygrabbing British and French as 
well as Americans. There are humorless and 
frivolous Americans. 
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On the credit side of the ledger we find out that 
most Americans, most British, most French, are 
none of these. That we are, individually and col- 
lectively, all very likable people. 

So, in this scheammabainian program, we are 
creating these person-to-person contacts. We are 
bringing your people here to know us and sending 
ours to you. This is the philosophy behind what 
we are doing. It is the reason why you are here 


today and why several hundreds of our own teach- 
ers left week before last to live and work in your 
homelands. 


The emphasis upon students and teachers in the 
program is understandable. We are building for 
tomorrow. We are making an effort to create a 
new generation to whom these old misunderstand- 
ings, misconceptions, will be merely amusing folk- 
lore of the past. 

For the individuals lucky enough to be picked 
for active roles in this program it can be lots of 
fun. I like to think that each of you will enjoy 
the year before you. You have, to be sure, an 
important task to perform. But that is no reason 
why you should not get some fun from it. I do 
not mean to infer that you must like everything 
you find in America. I am sure, in fact, that you 
will not. We are not perfect. We do not claim 
to be. 

Take note of our imperfections. It may be—I 
am sure that it will be—that you can suggest, as 
friend to friend, changes from which we will bene- 
fit. I assure you that your suggestions will be 
accepted in good part. This is a program for our 
mutual benefit. If we do not profit mutually, it 
will have failed of its purpose. 


Tolerance is Needed 


I ask you, however, to be patient with our faults 
and patient with our differences. Look beneath 
the surface. Underneath you will find how very 
little different we are. 

Be tolerant, please, of our lack of information 
on your countries. Some of our misconceptions, I 
am afraid, will startle you. 

A friend of mine was telling me of two Chinese 
boys she was entertaining in her home. Until 
driven out by the Communists the lads had been 
students in a Buddhist school near Peking. She 
said to me, “I find it hard to see the difference be- 
tween these boys and mine. Surface differences, 

es. But scratch that surface and they are just 
oys.” 

She took the two Chinese lads and her own to 
Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson. They 
were interested, going through the mansion house 
and out buildings, taking copious notes. One of 
the young Chinese asked, “But where is the ga- 
rage?” He found it hard to believe that Ameri- 
cans 150-odd years ago did not have motor cars. 
“You mean they had to use horses,” he demanded. 

I cannot believe that an English or French boy 
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would make just that mistake. But I am sure 
that an American boy in China would have simi- 
lar, if not identical, misconceptions of Chinese 
life a hundred or so years ago. 

One of these same two Chinese lads, inciden- 
tally, was attending school in a small North Caro- 
lina town. He complained to my friend’s son, 
“The people stare at me when I go to town.” 

The young American thought. Then he grinned. 
“Yi-Han,” he said, “what would happen if I took 
a walk in some little out-of-the-way Chinese vil- 
lage?” The Chinese lad considered. Then he 
laughed. “The children would follow you yelling 
‘foreign devil,’ ” he admitted. 

Both the Chinese boy and the American learned 
from that little episode. 

You will, of course, have specific subjects to 
teach your American students. I find those sub- 
sees however, rather unimportant. The real 
esson you must leave behind you next year must 
go deeper. An Indian student several months ago 
wrote to the Washington Post, a Washington 
newspaper. He said: 


It is not only the professional skill that we take back 
as we leave the shores of this country, but it is the good 
will of the people. If we, students of today and likely 
to be statesmen of tomorrow in our own countries, can 
understand and appreciate each other so well, can we 
not apply the same to the human family at large? 


This boy had learned his lessons well in Amer- 
ica. And they were not, as he said, solely, or even 
most importantly, the subjects he had studied in 
his classrooms. 

One British teacher here last year at first found 
her pupils rather undisciplined by her standards. 
She thought them informal almost to the point of 
rudeness. Later, after working with these boys 
and girls, she confessed a change of heart. “You 
have freedom,” she said. “We have discipline. 
We need them both.” 

We do. Perhaps our young people could profit 
by learning a little more discipline, perhaps 
yours with a little more schoolroom freedom. 

I have been interested in noting the list of cities 
and towns to which you have been assigned. They 
have been, I think, well selected. You are going 
to have a variety of experiences. When you re- 
assemble next year, before your departure for 
home, I would like nothing better than the oppor- 
tunity of hearing of these experiences. I suspect 
some of your ideas about American life and Amer- 
ican ways will have undergone drastic revision. 


Some Popular Misconceptions About Americans 


You will find, I think, for one thing that all 
Americans are not cut from the same pattern, 
that we are not assembly-line products. That 
is a popular misconception of the United States 
in many countries. And nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

We do not, all of us, even speak the same lan- 
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uage. There are sections, for instance, of New 
Feiseas where you hear more French than 
English. In | areas of the Southwest they 
speak Spanish. Elsewhere it is German. 

And what we do to English! I would like to 
take you on a tour of some of the Amish villages 
of Pennsylvania, or certain of our mountain 
regions in the South where the English is more 
that of Elizabeth the First than Elizabeth the 
Second. The Gullah negroes off the coast of 
South Carolina have developed a language of 
their own, basically English and French, but 
understandable to neither. 

I think you are particularly lucky to be here 
this year—a presidential election year. If the 
next few seaile do not shake your conviction that 
all Americans think alike nothing else could. I 
have seen elections in Great Britain, Canada, and 
France. And I assure you, none are quite like 
American elections. I ask you, however, not to be 
misled by the ballyhoo and speeches. Do not over- 
look the serious purpose behind all the uproar. 

In conclusion I would like to impress on you 
that the encouragement of personal contacts is 
only one part of the effort that is being made to 
strengthen the spiritual and intellectual bonds 
of our world. The entire information program 
conducted by my Government considers the 


strengthening of those bonds as its primary ob- gy 


jective. An information program conducted by 
a government naturally must reflect the foreign 


President Reaffirms U.N. Stand on Prisoner 


Repatriation Question in Korea 


White House press release dated August 20 


Following are texts of letters exchanged be- 
tween President Truman and U.S. Army Captain 
Charles G. Ewing, presently on duty with U.N. 
Forces in Korea. 


CAPTAIN EWING’S LETTER 


Because the repatriation issue has come to seem 
like a dull drag-weight on the Panmunjom talks, 
making many people feel weary with the whole 
thing, I thought you might care to hear from 
someone who has talked with considerable num- 
bers of those prisoners who are resisting repatria- 
tion. 

They have been brought to me still bleeding from 
scratches from the barbed wires, some wounded 
by stones flung by strong Communists trying to 
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policy of the government. The preservation of 
the safety of the nation is the basic objective of 
any sensible foreign policy. In our conception, 
at this time in history we hove reached the point 
where our greatest security lies within a com- 
munity of free nations. 

The purpose of our information program and 
the reason you are here is not just to show you 
the good features of our country. It is to foster 
and cultivate our mutual interest and our mutual 
understanding. That is the underlying purpose 
of our information program, whether it is using 
the Voice of America, the printing presses, motion 
pictures, or our overseas libraries. These are all 
instruments for cultivating mutual understanding. 

There is, however, one important difference 
between these instruments and the program for 
the exchange of personal visits. That difference 
is that the impressions you get—and the impres- 
sion you give—will endure after the spoken word 
or even the written word is forgotten. 

We are not, any of us—your countries or ours— 
interested in creating this mutual understanding 
only for today. It is true that today we are 
brought closer together by an awareness of a com- 
mon danger. But we can look beyond that danger 
and into the future in the belief that the seeds of 
good will which we are sowing today will bear 
fruit—through your own influence—and after 
that through the influence of the children whom 
you are now going to teach. 


hold them back, some wounded by birdshot from 
U.N. guards, but smiling and happy because they 
have fought their way through to a chance for 
permanent escape from a miserable life under the 
Reds. I was not involved in the screening—I've 
only talked to many of the hundreds who have 
broken away from work-details or bolted over or 
under the fence. My job was not to educate them 
to the merits of democracy, but to try to determine 
if they were enemy agents. Each professed “anti- 
Communist”, therefore, was a headache to me and 
to most of the junior officers who are charged with 
extra administrative duties—messing, guarding, 
and medical care for them. 

But in spite of all these circumstances, these 
desperately earnest men—ranging from semi-liter- 
ate farm laborers, dellbeslanel by Communist 
land-grants which, instead of giving them eco- 
nomic freedom, made them serfs to the state 
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(which takes a higher percentage of their crops 
than even the greediest landlord) to former North 
Korean government officials whose original en- 
thusiasm for theoretical communism has _ been 
reversed by their experience of political jailings 
and beatings, use of kinfolk as spies, denunciations 
of neighbor by neighbor—all the things we’ve read 
about until they seemed to belong to a world of 
horror fiction—these men have convinced me that 
we cannot force these poor devils to return to their 
enslaved homeland. 

Between wars I am a newspaperman—I covered 

our visit to Fort Benning two years ago and 
oes a picture of you ve the headline over 
my story in The Columbus Ledger, held up for 
oe scrutiny by Secretary Johnson—and I’ve 

eard much lying and much conflicting testimony. 
But I believe that most of these men who have 
risked death to protest being sent back to their 
homes are telling the truth when they say they 
would rather die than live under communism 
again. 

I hope that, despite all pressure from defeatists, 
our government and the U.N. will continue their 
determination to preserve these unfortunate pris- 
oners from being delivered up to the enemy, and 
so provide hope for the hundreds of millions he 
now holds or threatens in other parts of the world. 

May God bless you, Mr. President, and keep 
you strong in spirit and body. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuartes G. Ew1ne 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S REPLY 


I read with great interest your observations on 
your interviews with prisoners of war in Korea. 
Your conversations with those men who prefer 
death to life under a Communist regime point up 
vividly the compelling humanitarian and moral 
reasons for the stand which the United Nations 
negotiators have taken on the repatriation ques- 
tion. We must not use bayonets to force these 
prisoners to return to slavery and almost certain 
death at the hands of the Communists. 

You soldiers in Korea can also well appreciate 
the fact that behind the Iron Curtain there are 
millions of people who yearn desperately to regain 
their lost freedom and sense of dignity. These 
people look to the free world as their only hope to 
achieve this goal. This fact applies with special 
force to those hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
and North Koreans who have been impressed into 
the Communist armies and forced to face suffering 
and death to further the brutal ends of aggression. 

Thank you for writing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 
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Displaced Persons Commission 
Submits Final Report 


In the final report of the U.S. Displaced Persons 
Commission released on August 20, entitled “The 
DP Story,” the Commission recommends a pos- 
itive and forthright program to deal with refugees 
from communism in Europe including the creation 
of Free World Universities in Exile. 

Out of its experience in dealing with 370,000 
DP’s, German expellees, Italian refugees, and re- 
cent political escapees, the Commission concluded 
that “the free world’s refugee program has lacked 
something in this... area,” the report states, 

One of the three Displaced Persons Commis- 
sioners, Harry N. Rosenfield, conducted an inten- 
sive survey of the plight of those escaping the Iron 
Curtain, and this survey along with the experi- 
ences of Chairman John W. Gibson, and Com- 
missioner Edward M. O’Connor in Europe led to 
the formulation of recommendations in regard to 
the problem. 

Each of the proposals given in the final report 
of the DPC is an implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals of March 24, 1952, in a Message 
to Congress. 

“First,” the Commission recommends, “the 
United States should provide the training and 
education . . . for selected refugees from Com- 
munism. The free world cannot afford to fritter 
away this resource... we must enable them 
to continue their education and training, in the 
broadest range of subjects, in order that the now- 
enslaved countries may not later suffer a ‘lost 
generation.’ ” 

This educational assistance to refugees from 
communism would make it possible for the es- 
capees to “play a useful role in the fight for free- 
dom,” according to the report. 

“In particular, the Commission believes that 
the United States should assist in the establish- 
ment of a series of free world universities in 
exile, to be associated with existing universities 
in Europe. The United States should also estab- 
lish appropriate scholarships for such refugees 
from communism at other regularly constituted 
universities, should develop a free world uni- 
versity of the air to supplement the formal educa- 
tional programs, and should encourage student 
exchanges,” according to the report. 

The Commission’s second suggestion to imple- 
ment this particular Presidential recommendation 
is the establishment of cultural and research 
institutes. 

“If we are to preserve the morale of these 
refugees, if we are to enable them and others to 
keep alive the spirit of freedom which caused them 
to flee to the Western Democracies, these institutes 
can play an important role.” 


* BuLLETIN of Apr. 7, 1952, p. 551. 
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The final report which covers all aspects of the 
3-year DP program, concludes its section on 
educational facilities for refugees with the 
statement “the free world can effectively go all 
out in the battle of ideas, by providing the educa- 
tion and training for refugees from communism 
which President Truman recommended to the 
Congress.” 

Copies of the report may be purchased from 
the Seceviatendnes of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





EXECUTIVE ORDER 10382’ 


PROVIDING FOR THE LIQUIDATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, and for the purpose of accomplishing 
the liquidation of the outstanding affairs of the Displaced 
Persons Commission after the termination of the Com- 
mission, as provided by law, on August 31, 1952, it is 
ordered as follows: 


1. The Secretary of State shall make appropriate pro- 
vision, effective September 1, 1952, for the taking of pos- 
session by the Department of State of any remaining 
records and property of the Commission and for the 
designation of officials of the Department of State who 
shall certify any vouchers which are payable from funds 
of the Commission and which may require certification 
after August 31, 1952. 

2. When no longer needed for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this order, the said remaining records and prop- 
erty of the Commission shall be disposed of in accordance 
with applicable laws and regulations. 

Harry S. TRUMAN 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
August 9, 1952. 


Franco-American Memorial Ceremony 


Press release 647 dated August 18 


On the morning of August 20 a Franco-Amer- 
ican memorial ceremony was held under the 
Dome of Invalides in Paris. The ceremony was 
sponsored by the Kelly Memorial Committee, 
which is named for the first American soldier who 
reached Paris at the liberation. Staff Sgt. Law- 
rence R. Kelly, Army of the United States, was 
wounded on the bridge at Saint Cloud August 25, 
1944. After being returned to hospitals in the 
United States, he died at his home town, Altoona, 
Pa., on October 1, 1946, as the result of his 
wounds. 

Founded “in memory of Americans who fell 
for liberation of Paris,” the Kelly Memorial Com- 
mittee came into being mainly as a result of efforts 
of Mlle. Marcelle Thomas who operated the phar- 
macy in Saint Cloud where Sergeant Kelly re- 
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ceived first aid. A 2-volume Kelly memorial book 
composed of art work, messages, poems, and sig- 
natures was contributed to by more than 8,000 
Frenchmen in 1946. It was presented to Ambas- 
sador Caffery for delivery to Sergeant Kelly, but 
he died several hours before it reached him. 

A wreath has been sent each year since 1949 
by the committee to be placed in Arlington Ceme- 
tery on Kelly’s grave. The American Legion is 
responsible for placing it in Arlington after hav- 
ing received it at the Invalides Ceremony. Before 
the American Legion receives the wreath, it is 
exhibited for several days on the Altar of Kings 
of France under the Dome of Invalides. 

At the August 20 ceremony, talks were given by 
Maurice Schumann, Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, as well as Gen. Marion Leschi, tech- 
nical director of Radio Diffusion Frangaise, 
which is one of the organizations which signed 
the Kelly memorial book. 

Theodore C. Achilles, U.S. Chargé d’Affaires 
at Paris, represented the U.S. Embassy at the 
ceremony. 


Death of Kurt Schumacher 


Statement by John J. McCloy * 


Press release 654 dated August 21 


I am deeply distressed to learn of the sudden 
death of Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany.? Mr. Schumacher 
has, of course, been in very bad health but his 
death nevertheless comes as a shock. 

In the course of my 3 years in Germany as U.S. 
High Commissioner, I met and worked with Mr. 
Schumacher on many occasions. I came to have 
a close knowledge of the man and of his character 
and abilities. Our association led me to have the 
highest respect for this great German. 

Mr. Schumacher has not, of course, always 
agreed with policies which the United States has 
pursued in Germany, but that has never lessened 
my respect for him as a patriot and as an able 
and long-time fighter for democracy. He fought 
against the Nazis and suffered deeply in conse- 
quence. Freed by the end of the war to assume 
political leadership, he was quick to understand 
the postwar Communist program and menace in 
Germany, and he has never wavered in his success- 
ful fight against the encroachment of Communism. 

Germany loses a vivid and outstanding political 
personality with the passing of Mr. Schumacher. 


1Former U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, whose 
resignation from that position became effective on July 31, 
? Mr. Schumacher died on August 20. 
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Legion of Merit Awarded 
King Faisal I! of Iraq 


Press release 650 dated August 19 


King Faisal II of Iraq was awarded the Legion 
of Merit by President Truman at a White House 
luncheon given the King on August 16. The 
citation which accompanied the award read as 
follows: 


The President of the United States of America, author- 
ized by Act of Congress July 20, 1942 has awarded the 
Legion of Merit, degree of Chief Commander, to His 
Majesty King Faisal II al Hashimi of Iraq, in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding devotion to the principles of duty 
to his country, and for distinguished service in further- 
ing the deep friendship between the people of Iraq and 
the people of the United States. 


The Legion of Merit is a decoration given by 
the President of the United States to American 
citizens or important foreigners who distinguish 
themselves by exceptional meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services. 


International Bank Activities 


Japan, Germany Become Members 


On August 13 Japan became a member of the 
International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
when the articles of agreement of these institu- 
tions were signed in Washington on behalf of the 
Government of Japan by His Excellency Eikichi 
Araki, Ambassador to the United States. 

Japan’s quota in the International Monetary 
Fund is 250 million dollars and its subscription 
to the capital stock of the Bank is 2,500 shares 
with a total par value of 250 million dollars. 

The Federal Republic of Germany on August 
14 became a member of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development when the articles 
of agreement of these institutions were signed in 
Washington on behalf of the Government of the 
Federal Republic by Hans E. Riesser, Counselor 
of the Diplomatic Mission to the United States. 

The quota of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in the International Monetary Fund is 
330 million dollars and its subscription to the cap- 
ital stock of the Bank is 3,300 shares with a total 
par value of 330 million dollars. 

Fifty-three nations are now members of the 
Fund and of the Bank. Admission of Germany 
brought the total of members’ quotas in the Fund 
to $8,733,500,000. The total subscribed capital of 
the Bank is now $9,033,500,000. 
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Joint Bank-U.N. Mission Arrives in Panama 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has announced that a joint Bank- 
U.N. mission arrived in Panama on August 18 
for discussions with Panamanian authorities, 
His Excellency, Roberto M. Heurtematte, Pana- 
manian Ambassador to the United States, is ac- 
companying the group. 

The mission consists of Federico Consolo of 
the Bank’s Loan Department, Pentti Pajunen, of 
the Bank’s Economic Department, and H. J. van 
Mook, Director of the Public Administration Di- 
vision of the U.N. Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. They expect to be in Panama about a 
week. 

In September and October of 1951 an Inter- 
national Bank mission visited Panama at the in- 
vitation of the Government to study Panama’s 
economic problems to ascertain how the Bank 
could most fruitfully assist Panama in her eco- 
nomic development. The report of the mission 
has been transmitted to the Government through 
Ambassador Heurtematte. The present group is 
being sent as a result of the recommendations in 
that report. 

In the course of its stay in Panama, the mis- 
sion will assist officials in planning the first steps 
to be taken by Panama towards its further eco- 
nomic development. They will also discuss the 
kinds of technical assistance that will be needed 
to carry out this development. 


U.S. To Make Second Dollar 
Payment to Korea 


Press release 655 dated August 22 


The U.S. Government is taking the necessary 
steps to effect in the near future a substantial 
second dollar payment to the Republic of Korea 
for won currency advanced by the Republic of 
Korea to U.S. Forces in Korea for local expenses. 

This payment, as well as subsequent settlements, 
is governed by the terms of notes exchanged on 
May 24, 1952, between representatives of the U.S. 
Government and the Republic of Korea.’ 

It is anticipated that these dollar payments to 
the Korean Government will materially aid that 
Government in developing a balanced import pro- 
gram which will supplement current U.S. and 
U.N. contributions of consumer goods and essen- 
tial raw materials for the Korean economy. 


For unofficial text of the agreement between the two 
Governments, see BULLETIN of June 16, 1952, p. 9438. 
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Israel to Receive U.S. Military Aid 
Press release 631 dated August 11 


The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Israel concluded an agreement on 
July 23, whereby Israel became eligible to receive 
military equipment on a reimbursable basis from 
the United States under the provisions of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1949, as amended. 

Israel can now make application for the pur- 
chase of equipment and materials from U.S. 
stocks, in return for payment at fair value. 

Israel presented its official request for military 
assistance early in 1952. 

Other governments in the Near East already 
eligible to purchase equipment on a reimbursable 
basis under the act mentioned are Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia. 


U.S. Sends Pocket Libraries 
to India 


Press release 653 dated August 21 


Nearly half a million literary ambassadors of 
good will are en route to India from the U. S. in 
display crates of 102 paper-bound books each. 
The small libraries are destined for 4,500 places 
throughout India. The pocketbooks will be 
placed in their attractive display cartons in such 
places as municipal libraries, reading rooms, stu- 
dent hostels, labor union reading rooms, schools, 
and other public places. 

The books were specially selected to present a 
well-rounded, vivid picture of life in the United 
States to Indian readers, who will borrow the 
books with no red tape. <A printed sign on each 
library carton carries this inviting message: 


These books are available for your use. Take one. 
Please return it when you are finished. Your comments 
will be welcomed. Please address them to the nearest 
United States Information Library. 


In this manner, the U.S. Information Service 
Libraries, managed by the Information Center 
Service of the International Information Admin- 
istration, Department of State, hope to reach the 
614 million Indians who read English. 

The colorful books were purchased by the De- 
partment of State at best wholesale prices from 
various publishers, including Bantam Books, 
Pocketbooks, New American Library, and Avon 
Books. Selections include such fiction titles as 
Room on the Route, Saratoga Trunk, The Way 
West, and David Harum. The universally in- 
teresting subject of child care is treated in such 
works as Having A Baby, by Dr. A. F. Gutt- 
macher, and Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, 
by Benjamin Spock. The lives of great Ameri- 
cans are represented by Abraham Lincoln, by 
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Lord Charnwood, the Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, and Jefferson, by Saul Padover. 

The dangers of communism are powerfully 
portrayed in Crossman’s The God That Failed 
and Edmund Steven’s 7'his Js Russia, Uncensored. 
Other categories include books on American 
philosophy, science, drama, self-improvement, 
semantics, poetry, and humor. 

Indian readers have ample chance to combat the 
Communist claim that America lacks culture 
through such books as Ballet, by George Amberk, 
Arts and the Man, by Irwin Edman, and The 
Pocket Book of American Painting, by James 
Thomas Flexner. 

If this experiment with pocket libraries proves 
successful in India, other countries throughout 
the world may be sent similar libraries so that 
English-reading peoples everywhere can learn 
through these low-cost books the truth about the 
United States and its people. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents,.ercept in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Telecommunications, Allocation of Television Channels 
Along United States-Mexican Border. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2366. Pub. 4489. 8 pp. 


5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico— 
Signed at México Aug. 10 and Sept. 26, 1951; entered 
into force Sept. 26, 1951. 


Health and Sanitation, Cooperative Program in Colombia. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2368. Pub. 
4495. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia 
supplementing agreement of Sept. 15 and Oct. 20, 
1950—Signed at Bogoté Sept. 5 and Oct. 10, 1950; en- 
tered into force Oct. 18, 1951. 


Health and Sanitation, Cooperative Program in Honduras, 
Additional Financial Contributions. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2371. Pub. 4498. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras— 
Signed at Tegucigalpa Aug. 7 and 14, 1951; entered 
into force Aug. 14, 1951. 


Education, Cooperative Program in Peru, Additional 
Financial Contributions. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2374. Pub. 4501. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru— 
Signed at Lima Oct. 18 and 23, 1951; entered into 
force Oct. 23, 1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


hilaiida le 





Calendar of Meetings! 


Adjourned during August 1952 


UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Fourteenth Session of Council . 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Working Party on Small Scale Industries and Handicrafts Mar- 
keting: 2d Meeting. 


Inland Transport Committee, Highway Subcommittee: 1st 
Session. 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


tion): 
International Center for Adult Education—Workers’ Education. 
Meeting of Committee to Draft Convention for the Protection of 
Objects of Cultural Value in the Event of Armed Conflict. 
ay on Education in World Citizenship, especially in Human 
ights. 

Woo (World Meteorological Organization) : 

First Meeting of Commission for Maritime Meteorology . 
Eighteenth Conference of the International Red Cross 
Eighth General Assembly of the Inter-American Commission of Women. 
Parcu (Pan American Institute of Geography and verenid 

Third Consultation on Geography . . ee 
International Rubber Study Group: W orking ‘Party 
First Australian—-New Zealand—United States Council Meeting (Anzu s). 
Eighth General Assembly of the International Geographical Union . 
International Radio Scientific Union: 10th General anand 
Sixth International Grassland Congress . . 


Fourth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences . 
International Championships for 1952 Military Pentathlon : 
International Wine Office: 32d Plenary Session of the Committee 


in Session as of August 31, 1952 


International Materials Conference . oe 

International Conference on German Debts . . 

Twenty-sixth Biennial International Exhibition of Art 
Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Education . 

International Conference on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit . 


Thirteenth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . 
Sixth International Edinburgh Film Festival . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural “Organi- 
zation): 
International Conference to Negotiate a Universal Copyright Con- 
vention. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Or anization) : 
Aeronautical Information Services Division: Ist Session . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study Group X. 
UN (United Nations): 
Commission on Prisoners of War: 3d Session > ; 
Forty-first General Assembly of the Interparliamentary Union . 


Scheduled September 1-November 30, 1952 


Fourth International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences. 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

ee Party of Experts to Study an International Emergency Food 
eserve. 
Fao—Ecua Central American Seminar on Agricultural Credit. . . 
Second Meeting of the Technical Advisory Committee on Desert 
Locust Control. 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, August 22, 1952. 


tentative dates. 
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New York 
Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 


Paris . 
Paris . 


Woudschoten, 
Netherlands. 


Zeist, 


London 
Toronto ‘ 
Rio de Janeiro 


Washington . 

London . 

Kaneohe, Oahu, TH. 

W ashington . , 

Sydney. . 

State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Uppsala 

Brussels 

Freiburg . 


Washington . 

London 

Venice . 

University of Maryland. 

University of California, 
Berkeley 

Venice . 

Edinburgh 


Paris 


Montreal . 
Geneva. 


Geneva 
Bern . 


Vienna . 


Rome. . 


Guatemala  . 
Rome 


Department 


May 20-Aug. 1 
July 28—Aug. 1 
Aug. 18-23 


July 12—Aug. 31 
July 21—Aug. 9* 


Aug. 3-27 


July 14—Aug. 5 
July 23—Aug. 7 
July 23-Aug. 10 


July 25-Aug. 4 
July 30-Aug. 30* 
Aug. 4-6 

Aug. 8-15 

Aug. 11-21 

Aug. 17-23 


Aug. 18-21 


Aug. 18-22 
Aug. 19-23 


Feb. 26, 1951- 
Feb. 28- 

June 14— 

Aug. 2- 

Aug. 4- 

Aug. 8- 

Aug. 17- 

Aug. 18- 


Aug. 19- 
Aug. 20- 


Aug. 25- 
Aug. 28- 


Sept. 1- 
Sept. 1- 
Sept. 15- 
Sept.- 


Asterisks indicate 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled September 1—-November 30, 1952—Continued 


eg a nag, Tour. . 
Latin American Meeting on Livestock Production 
Committee on Financial Control . , 
Fourth Session of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Second Regional Conference of Statisticians . 
Inland Transport Committee, Inland Waterway Subcommittee: 
1st Session. 
Working Party of Experts on Mobilization of Domestic Capital: 
2d Session. 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities: 5th Session. 
Ces on Industry and Trade, Subcommittee on Electric 
ower 
Inland Transport Committee, 
Session. 
Committee on Industry and Trade, Seminar on Power Alcohol . 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Ecosoc: Restrictive Business Practices: 3d Session . : ae 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories . 
General Assembly Committee on Administrative Unions . 
Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour: 3d Session 
General Assembly: 7th Session . . , 
Trusteeship Council: 11th Session (2d Part) . 
International Children’s Emergency Fund: 
Executive Committee . eee 


Railway Subcommittee: Ist 


Program Committee . 

Seventh Annual Meeting of the Boards of Governors of the Bank for 
_— and Development & the International Monetary 
fund. 

Eighth General Assembly of the International Astronomical Union . 

Second International Congress on Analytical Chemistry . . 

Conference of International Union of Family Organization . 

Nineteenth International Geological Congress a 

Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Special Diplomatic Conference to Conclude a Convention on Damage 
Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface. 
Statistics Division: 2d Session . ; a a ee ee 
Air Navigation Commission: 11th Session . . 
—— Air Routes & Ground Aids Division "Meeting: 5th 
ssion 
Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance: 3d Session . 
Ito (International Labor Organization): 
Chemical Industries Committee: 3d Session . 
Petroleum Committee: 4th Session . : 
Governing Body: 120th Session. : 
Wmno (World Meteorological Organization) : 
Third Session of the Executive Committee. . 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and ‘Cultural Organ- 
ization) : 

International Seminar on the Role of Museums in Education 

International Congress of the Arts ‘ 

Fourth Meeting of Representatives of National Commissions . 

General Conference: 7th Session . ? PL Se ee 

Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): 

6th Meeting of the Directing Council of Paso, and Fourth Meeting of 
the Regional Committee for the Americas of WuHo. 

17th Meeting of Executive Committee . rae 

18th Meeting of Executive Committee. . . ; 

First Inter-American Congress on Public Health 

Fourth International Congress of African Tourism , 

International Sugar Council, Meeting of Special Committee . 

Wuo (World Health Organization) : 

Fourth Meeting of the Regional Committee for the Americas (See also 
Paso). 
Western Pacific Regional Conference: 3d Session . : 

Twenty-first International Congress of Housing and Urbanization . 

Fourth Meeting of the International Scientific Committee for Trypano- 
somiasis Research. 

International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. 
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Australia . 
Brazil 
Rome . 
Manila . 


Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 


Bangkok . 
New York 
Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 


Lucknow . 
New York 
Geneva 

New York 
New York 
Geneva . 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
Mexico City 


Rome .. 
Oxford (England) 
Oxford enue 
Algiers . ’ 
London 


Rome 


Montreal 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 


North America 


Geneva : 
Scheveningen . 
Geneva. 


Geneva 


Brooklyn . 
Venice . 
Paris . 
Paris . 


Habana. 
Habana. . 


Habana. . 
Habana. 


Lourengo Marques 


London. 
Habana. . 


Saigon . 
Lisbon . 


Lourengo Marques 


Copenhagen . 


Sept.— 
Sept.— 
October* 
October* 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


ee 
16- 


22- 
22- 


Oct. 14— 
Oct. 20—- 
Oct. 23— 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


4- 
g- 

11- 
23- 


Oct. 14— 
Oct. 14— 
October* 


November 
November 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


3- 


4— 
4— 
g- 
g- 
s- 


9- 


16- 
23- 


Oct. 21- 


Nov. 


Sept. 


11- 
Q- 


Oct. 14- 


Nov. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


25- 
Q- 


14— 
21- 
g~ 

18- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled September 1—November 30, 1952—Continued 


Ist (Inter-American Statistical Institute): 





Committee on Improvement of National Statistics: 2d Session . ~ SAR... sss Bee Be 

Fourth Meeting of the Executive Board of the International Council of Amsterdam... .. . Sept. 30- 
Scientific Unions. 

Sixth General Assembly of the International Council of Scientific Unions . Amsterdam. ..... Oct. 1- 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference . Buenos Aires ..... Oct. 1- 
Gatrt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 

Seventh Session of the Contracting Parties to GaTr. . Geneva. ..s<« s+... ‘Ost. 
International Conference on Legal Metrology, Meeting of Provisional Brussels ....... Oct. 2- 

Committee. 
South Pacific Commission: 10th Session . ; ee ee ee 
International Committee on Weights and Measures: Biennial Session. . Sévres . . cee es OCT 
World Convention of Manufacturers of Paints and Inks. . Mexico City. i's 3 & ae 
PicmME (Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 

Migrants from Europe) : 

Meeting of Finance Subcommittee Geneva. ....... Oct. 9- 

Fourth Session of PIcMME . Geneva. ....... Oct. 13 
PaicH (Pan American Institute of Geography and History): 

Sixth Consultation of the Commission on Cartography. Ciudad Trujillo . . . . Oct. 12- 
Eighth Pan American Congress of Architects. . . . Mexico City. ..... Oct. 19 
First Ibero-American Congress on Archives, Libraries and Copyrights ; TG es ww ns SS ~1 
Pan American Highway Congress: Extraordinary Session . . .§ .. Mexico City. ..... Oct. 
Inter-American Economie and Social Council: Undetermined. ... . October® 

Third Extraordinary Meeting. 

International Wool Study me al 5th Meeting. London. . ove se Sener 
Fourth Inter-American Congress of Radiology . . Mexico City. rere aa 
West Indian Conference: 5th Session . ‘ Jamaica, ....... Nov. 24 


Provisional Agenda for Seventh General Assembly 


Following is a list of items appearing on the 
provisional agenda of the seventh regular session 
of the General Assembly, which is scheduled to 
convene at New York on October 14: 


U.N. doc. A/2158 
Dated August 15, 1952 


1. Opening of the session by the Chairman of the delega- 
tion of Mexico 

2. Minute of silent prayer or meditation 

3. Appointment of a Credentials Committee 

4. Election of the President 

5. Constitution of the Main Committees and election of 
officers 

6. Election of Vice-Presidents 

7. Adoption of the agenda 

8. Opening of the general debate 

9. Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the 
Organization 

10. Report of the Security Council 

11. Report of the Economic and Social Council 

12. Report of the Trusteeship Council 

13. Election of three non-permanent members of the 

Security Council 
14. Election of six members of the Economic and Social 
Council 

15. Election of two members of the Trusteeship Council 

16. Korea: 

(a) Reports of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(resolutions 376 (V) of 7 October 1950 and 507 
(VI) of 5 February 1952) 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


(b) Reports of the United Nations Agent-General 
for Korean Reconstruction (resolutions 410 A 
(V) of 1 December 1950 and 507 (VI) of 5 
February 1952) 
Regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments: report of the Dis- 
armament Commission (resolution 502 (VI) of 11 
January 1952) 
Methods which might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and security in accord- 
ance with the Purposes and Principles of the Charter: 
report of the Collective Measures Committee (resolu- 
tion 503 (VI) of 12 January 1952) 
Admission of new Members (resolution 506 (VI) of 
1 February 1952): 
(a) Status of applications still pending: report of 
the Security Council 
(b) Request for an advisory opinion from the In- 
ternational Court of Justice: draft resolution 
proposed by Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras and Nicaragua at the sixth 
session (A/C.1/708) 
Report of the Director of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (resolution 302 (IV) of 8 December 1949) 
Eritrea report of the United Nations Commissioner in 
Eritrea (resolution 390 (V) of 2 December 1950) 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of 
South Africa (resolution 511 (VI) of 12 January 1952) 
Repatriation of Greek children: reports of the Secre- 
tary-General and of the international Red Cross or- 
ganizations (resolution 517 (VI) of 2 February 1952) 
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24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
. Draft Protocol relating to the Status of Stateless 
30. 


31. 


32. 


34. 


35. 


36. 





Appointment of members of the Peace Observation 
Commission (resolution 377 (V) of 3 November 1950) 
Additional assistance to Libya for financing its eco- 
nomic and social development: report of the Economic 
and Social Council (resolution 515 (VI) of 1 February 
1952) 

Economic development of under-developed countries: 

(a) Financing of economic development of under- 
developed countries: report of the Economic 
and Social Council (resolution 520 A (VI) 
of 12 January 1952) 

(b) Methods to increase world productivity: re- 
port of the Economic and Social Council (reso- 
lution 522 (VI) of 12 January 1952) 

(c) Land reform: report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 524 (VI) of 12 January 1952) 

(d) Technical assistance for the economic devel- 
opment of under-developed countries 

Co-ordination between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies: 

(a) Administrative and budgetary co-ordination: 
reports of the Secretary-General and of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 

(b) Programme of conferences at Headquarters 
and Geneva: report of the Secretary-General 
(resolution 534 (VI) of 4 February 1952) 

Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (resolution 428 (V) of 14 December 1950) 


Persons (resolution 539 (VI) of 4 February 1952) 
Freedom of information: 

(a) Problems of freedom of information, includ- 
ing the study of the draft Convention on 
freedom of information (resolution 541 (VI) 
of 4 February 1952) 

(b) Dissemination by governments of resolutions 
adopted by organs of the United Nations and 
communicated to them by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council 

Human rights: 

(a) Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights and measures of implementation: re- 
port of the Economic and Social Council 
(resolutions 543 (VI), 545 (VI), and 547 (VI) 
of 5 February 1952) 

(b) Recommendations concerning international 
respect for the self-determination of peoples: 
report of the Economic and Social Council 
(resolution 545 (VI) of 5 February 1952) 

Administrative unions affecting Trust Territories: 
special report of the Trusteeship Council and report 
of the Committee on Administrative Unions (resolu- 
tion 563 (VI) of 18 January 1952) 


. The Ewe and Togoland unification problem: special 


report of the Trusteeship Council (resolution 555 (VI) 
of 18 January 1952) 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
transmitted under Article 73 e of the Charter: reports 
of the Secretary-General and of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 

(a) Information on social conditions and develop- 
ment (resolution 565 (VI) of 18 January 1952) 

(b) Information on other conditions (resolution 
833 (IV) of 2 December 1949) 

(c) Transmission of information (resolutions 218 
(III) of 3 November 1948, 447 (V) and 448 (V) 
of 12 December 1950, and 551 (VI) of 7 Decem- 
ber 1951) 

Question of the renewal of the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories (resolu- 
tion 332 (IV) of 2 December 1949) 

Participation of Non-Self-Governing Territories in the 
work of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories: report of the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
resolution 566 (VI) of 18 January 1952) 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Factors which should be taken into account in decid- 

ing whether a territory is or is not a territory whose 

people have not yet attained a full measure of self- 

government: report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 

Factors (Non-Self-Governing Territories) (resolution 

567 (VI) of 18 January 1952) 

Cessation of the transmission of information under 

Article 73 e of the Charter in respect of the Nether- 

lands Antilles and Surinam (resolution 568 (VI) of 

18 January 1952) 

Question of South West Africa (resolution 570 (VI) 

of 19 January 1952): 

(a) Implementation of the advisory opinion of the 
International Court of Justice: report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on South West Africa 
(b) Examination of any report on the administra- 

tion of South West Africa which may be trans- 
mitted by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
South West Africa 


. Financial reports and accounts, and reports of the 


Board of Auditors: 
(a) United Nations, for the financial year ended 
31 December 1951 
(b) United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, for the financial year ended 
31 December 1951 
(c) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, for the 
financial year ended 30 June 1952 
(d) United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
for the financial year ended 30 June 1952 
Audit reports relating to expenditure by specialized 
agencies of technical assistance funds allocated from 
the Special Account (resolution 519 (VI) of 12 
January 1952) ; 
Supplementary estimates for 1952: report of the 
Secretary-General 
Budget estimates for the financial year 1953: 
(a) Budget estimates prepared by the Secretary- 
General 
(b) Reports of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 


. Report of the Negotiating Committee on Extra- 


Budgetary Funds (resolution 607 (VI) of 29 January 
1952) 

Appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of 
subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly : 

(a) Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions 

(b) Committee on Contributions 

(c) Board of Auditors 

(d) Investments Committee: confirmation of the 
appointment made by the Secretary-General 

(e) United Nations Administrative Tribunal 

(f) United Nations Staff Pension Committee 

United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: 

(a) Annual report of the United Nations Joint 
Staff Pension Board for the year ended 31 
December 1951 

(b) Second actuarial valuation of the United Na- 
tions Joint Staff Pension Fund: report of the 
Actuary 

(c) Amendments to the regulations for the United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund: report of 
the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Board 

Secale of assessments for the apportionment of the 
expenses of the United Nations: report of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions (resolution 582 (VI) of 21 
December 1951) 

Headquarters of the United Nations: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 589 (VI) of 2 February 
1952) 

United Nations Postal Administration: report of the 
Secretary-General (resolution 454 (V) of 16 Novem- 
ber 1950) 
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50. Staff regulations of the United Nations. Question 
of a probationary period: reports of the Secretary- 
General and of the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 

51. Measures to limit the duration of regular sessions 
of the General Assembly: report of the Secretary- 
General (decision of the General Assembly at its 
3738rd plenary meeting held on 4 February 1952) 

52. Report of the International Law Commission on the 
work of its fourth session 

538. International criminal jurisdiction: report of the 
Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction 
(resolution 489 (V) of 12 December 1950) 

54. Methods and procedures of the General Assembly for 
dealing with legal and drafting questions: report 
of the Special Committee (resolution 597 (VI) of 
20 December 1951) 

%. Question of defining aggression: report of the Secre- 
tary-General (resolution 599 (VI) of 31 January 
1952) 

56. Ways and means for making the evidence of cus- 
tomary international law more readily available: 
report of the Secretary-General (resolution 602 (VI) 
of 1 February 1952) 

57. Request of the Government of China for revision of 
the Chinese text of the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide (resolu- 
tion 605 (VI) of 1 February 1952) 

58. Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security 
of Mankind: report of the International Law Com- 
mission covering the work of its third session, Chap- 
ter IV (decision of the General Assembly at its 341st 
plenary meeting held on 13 November 1951) 

59. Status of claims for injuries incurred in the service 
of the United Nations: report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral (resolution 365 (IV) of 1 December 1949) 

60. Giving priority to the codification of the topic ‘“‘Dip- 
lomatic intercourse and immunities” in accordance 
with article 18 of the Statute of the International 
Law Commission: item proposed by Yugoslavia 

61. Award of the citation “Died for the United Nations” 
to persons who, in certain circumstances, are killed 
in the service of the United Nations: item proposed 
by France 

62. The Tunisian question: item proposed by Afghanis- 
tan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen 

63. The question of Morocco: item proposed by Iraq 

64. Draft Convention on Political Rights of Women: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social Council 

65. Question of the adoption by the Economic and Social 
Council and its functional commissions of Spanish 
as a working language: item proposed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Aeronautical Information 
Services Division (ICAO) 


The Department of State, on August 18, an- 
nounced that the Aeronautical Information Serv- 
ices Division of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (Icao) will hold its first session at 
Montreal beginning August 19, 1952, to develop 
procedures and specifications for materials to be 
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used in the international dissemination of aero- 
nautical information. 

The U.S. delegation to this meeting is as 
follows: 


US. Delegate 


Edward R. McCarthy, Commander, U. S. N., Chief, Aero- 
nautical Chart Branch, Division of Charts, U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


Advisers 

E. Thomas Burnard, International Specialist, Operations 
Division, Air Transport Association of America, Inc, 

George D. Childress, Chief, Aviation Extension Division, 
Office of Aviation Development, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

Harland E. Hall, Chief, General Aeronautical Services 
Section, Airways Operations Division, Office of Fed- 
eral Airways, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Richard G. Hoyer, Major, U. S. A. F., Chief, Aeronautical 
Information Branch, Mats, Planning and Operations 
Division, Aeronautical Chart and Information Sery- 
ice, U.S. Air Force 

Robert A. Mushet, Assistant Head for Production, Aero- 
nautical Information Branch, Division of Air Navi- 
gation, U.S. Navy Hydrographic Office 

Jamie B. Stewart, Lt. Comdr., Plans and Projects Officer, 
Division of Air Navigation, U.S. Navy Hydrographic 
Office 

Gerald F. Tise, Technical Adviser to the Chief, Aeronauti- 
eal Information Branch, Aeronautical Charts and 
Information Service, U.S. Air Force 


This Division is one of the subcommissions 
established for each of the major technical fields 
by the Icao Air Navigation Commission, which is 
assisting the Icao Council in the preparation of 
technical annexes to the Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation and in the other technical 
work of the organization. 

At the forthcoming Division meeting, specialists 
representing the governments which are members 
of Icao will discuss (1) suitable international 
standards, recommended practices and procedures 
for aeronautical information services, including 
languages, specifications, abbreviations, and other 
items concerning publications; (2) improvement 
in the efficiency of Aeronautical Information Serv- 
ices (Ars), including the development of a world- 
wide plan for the gathering and distribution of 
aeronautical information, the development of an 
Ais manual for operational purposes, and the dis- 
semination by Icao of intelligence concerning serv- 
ices provided by Icao members for aeronautical 
information; (3) facilitation of the exchange of 
aeronautical information among states, especially 
the more effective use of air transport for this 
purpose; (4) Noram (Notices to Airmen) com- 
munications, including the further development 
of the Noram Code, and the requirements for dis- 
tributing Norams by wire or broadcast; (5) aero- 


‘nautical charts, especially radio facility charts as 


related to aeronautical publications and standard 
specifications for display charts; and (6) plans 
for future meetings of the Division. 
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President Proclaims Increased Import Duty on Dried Figs 


White House press release dated August 16 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have today signed a proclamation increasing 
the import duty on dried figs by two cents per 
pound. This action was recommended unani- 
mously by the Tariff Commission. It will be 
effective August 29, 1952. 

There is some indication that the necessity for 
this step is due to abnormal crop and seasonal 
factors and that the situation is of a temporary 
nature. 

In its report, the Tariff Commission has stated 
that it will keep the domestic situation under sur- 
veillance. I am, therefore, suggesting that the 
Department of State also keep the foreign situa- 
tion under surveillance, and, should developments 
justify it, that the Department of State request 
the Tariff Commission to review the facts next 
year in time to make any appropriate recommen- 
dations before the beginning of the 1953 marketing 
season. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION! 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the Statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on April 
21, 1951, I entered into a trade agreement providing for 
the accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade of certain foreign countries, including the Republic 
of Turkey, which trade agreement consists of the Torquay 
Protocol to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
dated April 21, 1951, including the Annexes thereto, and by 
Proclamation No. 2929 of June 2, 1951 (3 CFR, 1951 SUPP., 
27; TD 52739), I proclaimed such modifications of existing 
duties and other import restrictions of the United States 
of America and such continuance of existing customs or ex- 
cise treatment of articles imported into the United States 
of America as were then found to be required or appro- 
priate to carry out the said trade agreement on and after 
June 6, 1951, which proclamation has been supplemented 
by several notificacions of the President to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, including a notification dated October 2, 
1951 (3 CFR, 1951 SUPP., 540; TD 52836) ; 

2. WHEREAS, as set forth in the 7th recital of the said 
Proclamation No. 2929, and in accordance with paragraph 
3 of the said Torquay Protocol, Schedule XX contained in 
Annex A of the said Protocol (hereinafter referred to as 


* No. 2986; 17 Fed. Reg., 7567. 
September 1, 1952 


the “Torquay schedule”) became a schedule to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade relating to the United 
States of America on June 6, 1951; 

3. WHEREAS item 740 in Part I of the Torquay schedule 
reads as follows: 


Tariff Act 
of 1930, 
paragraph Description of Products Rate of Duty 


740 Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine__ 214¢ per Ib. 


4. WHEREAS, pursuant to the said Proclamation No. 
2929 and the said notification of the President to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of October 2, 1951, duty at 
the rate of 2% cents per pound has been applied to the 
products described in the said item 740, entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption since October 17, 
1951, which duty reflects the prevailing United States 
concession with respect to such products under the said 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as supplemented 
by the said Torquay schedule; 

5. WHEREAS the United States Tariff Commission has 
submitted to me its report of investigation and hearing 
under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Congress, approved June 16, 
1951), on the basis of which investigation and hearing it 
has found that dried figs described in the said item 740 
are, as a result in part of the duty reflecting the conces- 
sion granted thereon in the said General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade as supplemented by the Torquay 
schedule, being imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities, both actual and relative, as to cause 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products, and as to threaten continu- 
ance of such injury; 

6. WHereEAs the said Tariff Commission has recom- 
mended that the concession granted in the said General 
Agreement as supplemented by the Torquay schedule with 
respect to dried figs described in the said item 740 be 
modified to permit the application to such products of a 
rate of duty of 4144 cents per pound, which rate the Com- 
mission found and reported to be necessary to prevent 
the continuance of serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products ; 

7. WHEREAS section 350 (a) (2) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, authorizes the President to proclaim 
such modifications of existing duties as are required or 
appropriate to carry out any foreign trade agreement that 
the President has entered into under the said section 
350 (a); and 

8. WHEREAS, upon the modification of the concession 
granted in the said General Agreement as supplemented 
by the Torquay schedule with respect to dried figs de- 
scribed in the said item 740 in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission mentioned in the 6th 
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recital of this proclamation, it will be appropriate to carry 
out the said General Agreement as supplemented by the 
Torquay schedule to apply to the said dried figs the rate 
of duty specified in the said 6th recital: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Harry S. TRUMAN, President of the 
United States of America, acting under the authority 
vested in me by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and by section 7 (c) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article XIX of the said General Agreement, 
do proclaim 

(a) That the provisions of item 740 of Part I of the 
Torquay schedule shall be modified, effective at the close 
of business August 29, 1952, so as to read as follows: 


Tariff Act 
of 19380, 
paragraph Description of Products Rate of duty 
740 Figs: 
Fresh or in brine . 214¢ per lb. 
Dried . 414¢ per lb. 


(b) That, until the President otherwise proclaims, the 
rates of duty specified in such modified item 740, as set 
forth in paragraph (a) above, shall be applied to articles 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
after the close of business August 29, 1952. The said 
Proclamation No. 2929 is modified accordingly. So long 
as this proclamation remains in force, the provisions of 
Proclamation No. 2867 of December 22, 1949 (3 CFR, 1949 
SUPP., 55 ; TD 52373) and Proclamation No. 2874 of March 
1, 1950 (3 CFR, 1950 SUPP., 21; TD 52423), insofar as 
they provide for carrying out United States obligations 
with respect to the rate of duty on dried figs described in 
item 740 of Part I of Schedule XX in Annex A of the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, shall be suspended. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this sixteenth day of 

August, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 

[SEAL] and fi:ty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-seventh. 


By the President: 
Davip Bruce 
Acting Secretary of State 


Export-Import Bank Transmits 
Semiannual Report to Congress 


On August 19 the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington transmitted its semiannual report for 
the half year which ended June 30, 1952, to the 
Congress and the President. The report also 
summarizes the Bank’s activities for the whole of 
the fiscal year which ended on the same date. 

The Bank is one of the profitable financial ac- 
tivities of the Government. It paid a dividend of 
20 million dollars to the Treasury on July 1 out 
of profits made during the fiscal year ending June 
30; a similar dividend was paid in July 1951. At 
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the same time the Bank added 31.8 million dollars 
to its accumulated earned reserves, which now 
total 266.6 million dollars. The profits used for 
the dividend and accruing to reserves arose out of 
interest earnings of 70 million dollars, less admin- 
istrative expenses of 1 million dollars and interest 
een of 17.2 million dollars to the United 
tates Treasury. 

The Bank pays ‘interest to the Treasury under 
the law at a rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. and based upon average cost to the 
Treasury of funds borrowed in the market. The 
current rate on new borrowings of the Bank from 
the Treasury is 2 percent. 

During the 6 months which ended on June 30, 
the directors authorized new credits in the amount 
of 413.3 million dollars and allocated approxi- 
mately 30.5 million dollars to specific projects out 
of credits previously authorized. In the same 

eriod, the Bank paid out 185 million dollars to 

orrowers and received repayments of principal 
in the amount of 85 million dollars plus the interest 
payments of 70 million dollars. As of June 30, 
1952, there was owed to the Bank from borrowers 
2.4 billion dollars, while it had on its books loan 
commitments not yet paid out amounting to 911.9 
million dollars, which brought the total of active 
credits to 3,311.9 million dollars. 

The Bank has authorization under the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to have 
outstanding loans and commitments in an amount 
not in excess of 4,500 million dollars. Thus the 
uncommitted lending authority as of the end of 
the fiscal year stood at 1.2 billion dollars. 

The Bank’s activities during the fiscal year cov- 
ered a wide geographical scope. Loans were out- 
standing in 47 countries on all continents. Loans 
were made during the year for economic develop- 
ment purposes in distant countries and others for 
scarce materials needed in the defense program 
of the United States. Typical of the former class 
was a loan of 20 million dollars to the National 
Power Corporation, an agency of the Philippine 
Government, for construction of a hydroelectric 
power plant on the Agno River north of Manila. 
This loan will meet the pressure of increased de- 
mand for power for industrial, household, and 
farm uses and at the same time will save the Phil- 
ippines dollar exchange now being used to buy oil 
to supply Diesel and steam electric-generating 
plants. 

Loans also were made to two important railroads 
in Brazil, the Santos a Jundiai and the Paulista, 
amounting together to 15.6 million dollars. The 
loans were to buy new equipment and to modern- 
ize the brake and coupler systems simultaneously 
so as to permit the continued exchange of cars, 
as well as the interchange of traffic with the Cen- 
tral Railroad of Brazil. The Santos a Jundiai 
connects the important city of Sio Paulo with 
the seaport of Santos and also makes connection 
with the Paulista, which serves the heart of the 
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very important agricultural state of Sio Paulo. 
The Bank also made a commitment for loans in 
the amount of 41 million dollars to seven operating 
subsidiaries of the Brazilian Electric Power Com- 
pany, which is in turn a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power Company and represents 
investments by a great many American stock- 
holders. 

Typical of the scarce materials credits were 
loans for the production of tungsten and sulfur 
in Latin America and for uranium production in 
Africa. Another credit, even more directly con- 
nected with National Defense, was for military 
end-items for use by the Nato countries under 
Defense Department contracts. 

Included in the year’s activities were short-term 
loans in the amount of 173 million dollars to 
finance the export of cotton and 10 million dollars 
for tobacco exports. 

The Bank continued during the year to act as 
the agent of the Mutual Security f one tron 
in administering credits and guaranties under the 
Foreign Assistance and Mutual Security Acts. 

At the fiscal year’s end the Bank had under con- 
sideration loans for strategic materials production 
in both near and distant countries, including rail- 
way and power projects allied to defense produc- 
tion in Africa and strategic materials production 
in Latin America, Africa, and Australia. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


An Act Making appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses. Pub. Law 495, 82d Cong., Chapter 651, 2d 
sess., H. R. 7289. 26 pp. 

An Act To extend certain privileges to representatives 
of member states on the Council of the Organization 
of American States. Pub. Law 486, 82d Cong., Chap- 
ter 628, 2d sess., S. 2042. 1 p. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1953. Hearings before 
the Committee on Appropriations, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-second Congress, Second Session, on H. R. 
8370, An act making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes. Committee print. 573 pp. 

International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries. 
Hearing before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, Sec- 
ond Session; on Executive S, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries 
of the North Pacific Ocean, Together With a Protocol 
Relating Thereto, Signed at Tokyo, May 9, 1952, on 


Behalf of the United States, Canada, and Japan.’ 


June 27, 1952. Committee print. 66 pp. 

An Act To authorize the loan of certain naval patrol-type 
vessels to the Government of Japan. Pub. Law 467, 
82d Cong., Chapter 591, 2d sess., H. R. 8222. 1 p. 

Requesting the Secretary of Defense To Furnish to the 
House of Representatives Full and Complete Infor- 
mation With Respect to Insurgency in Prisoner-of- 
War Camps in Korea and Communist-Inspired Dis- 
turbances of the Peace in Japan. H. rept. 2129, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. Res. 662] 13 pp. 
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Institute of Pacific Relations. Report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 82d Cong., 2d sess., Pursuant to S. 
Res. 366 (Sist Congress)—A Resolution Relating to 
the Internal Security of the United States. Hearings 
held July 25, 1951-June 20, 1952 by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. S. Rept. 2050, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. 244 pp. 

Authorizing the Loan of Certain Naval Vessels to Gov- 
ernment of Japan. S. Rept. 2074, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany H. R. 8222] 3 pp. 

The Katyn Forest Massacre. Interim Report of the 
Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and 
Study of the Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of 
the Katyn Forest Massacre Pursuant to H. Res. 390 
and H. Res. 539 (82d Congress)—A Resolution To 
Authorize the Investigation of the Mass Murder of 
Polish Officers in the Katyn Forest Near Smolensk, 
Russia. H. Rept. 2430, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 31 pp. 

Annual Report of the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties for the Year 1951. H. Rept. 2431, 82d Cong., 2d 
Sess. 30 pp. 

An Act To Revise the Laws Relating to Immigration, 
Naturalization, and Nationality; and for Other Pur- 
poses. Public Law 414, 82d Cong., Chapter 477, 2d 
sess. H. R. 5678. 120 pp. 

Federal Deposit Insurance—Puerto Rico. S. Rept. 1990, 
bo Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 5120] 

pp. 

Prohibiting the Transportation of Lethal Munitions in 
Interstate or Foreign Commerce. H. Rept. 2358, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 1429] 6 pp. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Joseph M. Dodge as Consultant to the Secretary on 
economic and financial matters affecting Japan. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Aug. 18-22, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department | 
of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to Aug. 18 which ap- | 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 631 of 
Aug. 11. 


No. Date Subject 

646 8/18 Text of Soviet note on Austrian treaty 
647 8/18 Franco-American memorial ceremony 
648 8/18 Aeronautical Information Services 
649 8/18 Soviet attitude toward Austrian treaty 
650 8/19 Legion of Merit to Faisal II 
*651 8/19 Exchange of persons 

652 8/21 Phillips: Mutual understanding 

653 8/21 Pocket libraries sent to India 
654 8/21 McCloy: Death of Schumacher 

655 8/22 U.S. dollar payment to Korea 

*656 8/22 Miss Truman’s Visit in Sweden 

657 8/22 Dodge: Consultant to Secretary (re- 

write) 


*Not printed. 
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